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News of the Week 


Reparations 
N the Reparations controversy the week has been 


yo re prese net 





fruitful of ups and downs, singular reversals of 
expectations, and, finally, a crisis which is not resolved 
when we write on Thursday. and perhaps will not be 
wolved at all. The British experts, however, 
emaining in Paris, hoping against hope that the situation 


are 
may be saved. The crisis was brought about by an 
attempt to upset the Spa percentages—the arrangement 
by which the Allies receive agreed proportions of the 
German payments and to upset them almost entirely 
tothe disadvantage of Great Britain. 
ill the more unexpected because the Spa Protocol was 
outside the field of the experts’ work. Moreover, the 
wercentages had always been regarded as a fixed point 
of departure in all: discussions - something comparable 
in solidity and permanence to the Balfour Note. No 
ensible person will object to a reduction of German 
ayments, but that Great Britain should be required 
fo add another sacrifice to the unexampled sacrifices 
he has already made, and to place another burden 
m the shoulders of the most heavily taxed citizen in 


the world while other nations do nothing, is really too 


The proposal was 


Britain should 
less from Germany and the Allies in combination than 
what Great 
The British experts 
have refused the plan inits present form, and, of course, 


much. It is proposed that Great 


vel 


is needed for repaying America sritain 


borrowed on behalf of the Allies. 


the Government support them. 
* * * x 


deadlock 
in the middle of last 


was reached 
week— Mr. 


representative, would 


We always expected that if a 

and it reached 
Owen the 
come forward with some proposal half-way between what 
the Allies demanded and what Germany offered. This 
The existing depression was at once 
The latest German offer 
was, in fact, the direct result of Mr. Owen Young's sugges- 


Was 


Young, American 


duly happened. 
turned into high hopefulness. 
tions. It was provisionally accepted by the British dele- 
gates, on the necessary condition that the percentage of 
payments to the Allies should not be disturbed. The 
Great Britain, 
22 per cent.: Italy. 10 per cent.: Belgium, 8 per cent. 


* * * * 


percentages are: France, 52 per cent. : 






Before we come to the surprising proposal which upset 
this fair prospect let us look at the figures of the latest 
German offer. Germany would make 37 annual payments 
£103.000.000. the 
37th to the 58th vear she would be responsible for the 
of the inter-Allied debts, but the International 
Bank would say exactly how the transactions were to 
carried This would 
£85,000,000 annually for the twenty years. 
would be a final payment for one year of £45,000,000, 
and Germany would be credited with the prolits of the 
Bank and with any reduction in inter-Allied debts. The 
unconditional payments which would be made by 
Germany in the first 37 years would be at least 32,500,000 
a year. About £500,000,000 
cialized for Reparations proper. 

x : * » 


at an average rate of about From 


amount 


be oul. inean a payment of 


Then there 


could thus be commer- 


The whole scheme represents a present capital value 
of about — £1,800,000,000 with =the 
£1,300,000,000 which Germany originally offered. The 
Allies originally claimed £600,000,000 for Reparations 
proper, and as £500,000,000 is now offered the difference 
does not look formidable. 
expected, maintains that the difference would be very 
Instead of getting £400,000,000 for recon- 
only 


as compared 


Nevertheless France, as was 


serious for her. 
struction, as she hoped, she would get about 
£275,000,000, 
was likely to stand in the way of an agreement, but by 
Monday (when the scheme had been more carefully exam- 
ined) the British delegates became aware that all the 


Last Saturday it seemed that only Franee 


various claims could not possibly be satisfied unless the 
Spa percentages were upset. So seriously would they be 
upset indeed that virtually the whole cost of the Allies’ 
concessions would fall on Great Britain. Mr. Owen Young 
admitted that this was so, and said that he saw no other 
“way out.” His way means that Great Britain would lose 
the equivalent of all her arrears of payment to America 
and of all the War losses claimed by the Dominions. 
* * * * 
The right in their firm 


Government are morally 


rejection of a scheme of sacrifice which is proposed by 


appreciably 
[725] 


America but in which America does not 
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share. We notice with regret, however, that members 
of the Lahour and Liberal Parties, with their eyes on 
the General Election, are preparing to charge the Govern- 
ment with indifference to the interests of the taxpayer. 
It passes our understanding how any genuine lover of 
peace can allow himself such language. The percentages 
are a matter of principle, but the boons of a Reparations 
settlement cannot be measured in terms of a few million 


pounds. 
* * 7 * 


Disarmament 

On Monday, the Preparatory Commission of the Dis- 
armament Conference adjourned, and will probably not 
mect again until after the next Assembly of the League. 
Although much which will make history has happened 
during the meeting, the Draft Convention as a whole 
has not been rendered much more fit than it was two 
years ago to be placed before the Disarmament Confer- 
€nce. A very long step towards a Naval settlement has, 
however, been taken as a result of the American inter- 
vention. The military controversy is nearly as chaotic 
as before—which is saying a good deal—and the problem 
of the air forces waits ominously in the background. 

* * * * 

The American attitude ought to be clearly understood. 
Mr. Gibson yielded to the French thesis that trained 
reservists should not be reckoned in estimates of military 
strength, not in the least because he had changed his 
mind, but because he saw an opportunity of agreeing 
quickly on naval affairs, and wanted to be free to con- 
centrate upon that tremendously important purpose. 
He, therefore, deliberately “disinterested” himself 
in Continental military disputes. All the comment 
from Washington proves that this was the one motive 
for his unexpected surrender. It was objected in his 
own country that to justify in formal terms a deliberate 
change in the American attitude would be to “ involve’ 
America in European disputes. But the lapse of a very 
few days has shown the emptiness of that fear. President 
Hoover, who throughout has been behind Mr. Gibson, 
was right in saying in effect ‘“ To disinterest yourself in 
a question is the reverse of involving yourself in it.” 

* * * aa 

The chief progress, if it may be described as such, in 
the military controversy took the form of two agreements. 
First, it was agreed that statements of national expen- 
diture on war material should be sent annually to the 
Secretariat of the League ; secondly, it was agreed that 
the period of training in conscript countries should be 
limited—not necessarily reduced, but prohibited from 
exceeding a fixed maximum. As it proved impossible 
to touch conscription, the next best hope lay in the 
possibility of limiting war material or of limiting military 
expenditure. Unfortunately, nothing could be done 
in either case. But the provision made for more 
publicity as to expenditure will at least be wholesome. 
Publicity will provide the material for a well-directed 
popular opinion, against which no statesman can stand 


up in the long run. The German representative kept aloof 


from all the discussions, and we are bound to say that 
we do not see what else he could wisely have done. He 
recognized that political motives were behind almost 
everything that was said. 

* * * * 

We sincerely hope that the examination of the details 
necessary for naval reduction as proposed by Mr. Gibson 
will be as prompt as possible. The guns, armour, age, 
speed, radius of action, and so on, of cruisers will have 
to be reduced to a formula. This is a matter exclusively 
for experts. But when the experts have done their work 
the time will have come for the Government to take up 


the argument. There ought never again to be coihisigy 
between the functions of statesmanship and 
advice. That confusion has brought our affairs to s 
wreck in the past, and no Government will be 
that allows the mistake to be repeated. 
a x * * 

Sir John Simon’s Seat 

In dissuading the Conservatives of Spen Vall from 
running a candidate against Sir John Simon, Mr. Baldwin 
has done a characteristically generous thing. It will 
* pay ” him, we are sure-—to put the matter on very loy 
grounds—but we are also sure that he was iniiueneed 
entirely by his fecling of what was right. When Si 
John Simon accepted the Chairmanship of the Statutory 
Commission for India it was arranged not to oppose him 
at the General Election. It was a clear case for putting 
country above party ; obviously Sir John Simon will be 
needed in the House of Commons. Conservatives had 
not foreseen, however, that Sir John would return hefor 
the General Election and enter into the fray with uncom. 
promising partisanship. Conservatives took (he line 
that this was not part of the bargain. They considered 
that he had broken a compact and that he must be 
opposed after all. Sir John denies that he entered int 
any compact, and the evidence is all on his side. Mp 
Baldwin no doubt feels that the character of Sir Johws 
speeches cannot affect the fact that he is a necessary mai 

* * * a 

We should think, however, that Sir John Simon wil 
find it diflicult to reconcile his present cxultation ove 
Mr. Lloyd George’s “ conquest of unemployment © wit! 
what he said only last September. A correspencdent ot 
the Daily Telegraph has opportunely unearthed a spect 
which Sir John then made at Cupar. Here is an cxtraci 
from the speech : 


* Do not let us, whatever party we bel ng to, go i 
the next election like a cheap-jack in a fair and ant our 
have got some patent remedy which will sweep unemployi 
without question and without delay. It is a long, slow 
business. We are far more likely, as honest men and 5a 
tackle it well, do something to limit the evil, and ultimately t 
eradicate the disease if we speak humbly and face facts as they 
really are.” 
Sir John added that artificially made work was not a 
substitute for national work. All experience proved 
that it was not. He suggested that one most important 
result could be secured if the affairs of the country wer 
so conducted as to improve eredit, to reduce the 
on money, and to make capital more casily avail 
productive enterprise. One can seareely concen 
more direct negative of the spirit of Mr. Lloyd G: 
plan for a hectic parade of emergency workers on + 
provided jobs. 

* * x * 

The Independent Labour Party 

The Independent Labour Party, as was to be expected 
is not pleased with Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s programme. 
The New Leader, the organ of the Independent Labow 
Party, says that it will not pause in the Election campaigh 
to criticize it. Nevertheless it does criticize it to some 
purpose. It says that the nationalization of the mines 
is the only proposal for public ownership—and that 
even that is dependent upon a Labour majority. Such 


‘aution—or as we should say common sense—is not at 
all the New Leader's conception of Socialis. 
* Socialism,” it says, “ may provide a philosophy and 
an ideal, but it certainly does not provide anything 
the nature of any transitional programme. ... Evel 


if the Labour Government had only a minority behind 
it we would prefer it to produce Socialist measures ane 
stand or fall by them.” We must add, to avoid ally 
charge of misrepresentation, that the New Leader urg® 
its members to work enthusiastically for the Labout 
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Party on the ground that with all its defects there is 
no other Party to work for. 
* * * * 
The London Traffic Bills 
It is satisfactory that the House of Commons has 
passed the private Bills for co-ordinating the traflic 
of London. These Bills were the only practicable alter- 
native to the much desired Government Bill for which 
there was no time, and which would have been based 
upon the Report of the Traffic Advisory Committee. 
The co-ordination provided by the private Bills is 
designedly capable of expansion into the larger ideal. 
The London County Council, the London Electric Rail- 
ways, and the London General Omnibus Company are, 
in our opinion, behaving with a full and proper considera- 
tion for the public interest. It would have been disastrous 
to reject their Bills on the ground that they go only 
half way. The Combine promises not only to preserve 
all existing cheap fares by tramway and omnibus, but 
to introduce workmen’s fares on routes where omnibuses 
are the only means of conveyance. It also promises to 
extend the Tube from Finsbury Park to Southgate, and 
thus relieve a thoroughly ill-served area. 
* * * * 

International Co-operation 

It is good to see British delegates playing a prominent 
part in the discussions of the Consultative Economic 
Committee at Geneva. The present session provides 
the opportunity for a very examination of 
conscience on the question of the reduction of tariff 
barriers. We refer our readers to a penetrating analysis 
of Europe’s position on our League of Nations’ page. 
The writer is, of course, closely in touch with all signi- 
fieant currents of opinion, and we note that M. Loucheur, 
on Tuesday, spoke in the same strain, with special refer- 
ence to the coal problem, which we discuss in our first 
lading article. No better example of the success of 
international co-operation could be given than the gather- 
ng being held in London this weck of the Congress of 
lilitary Medicine. We congratulate Sir Laming 
Vorthington-Evans on the wise words of his speech of 


velecome. 


necessary 


* * * * 


communist Disturbances in Berlin 
That May Day “ Labour” demonstrations are now 
tirtually confined to Communist fanatics and hapless 
wights is a sure sign of the times. In Berlin the general 
picture of comedy was tinged with tragedy and blood- 
shed, partly because the Communist Party is more 
militant in Germany than anywhere else—even than in 
France—and partly because of ruthless police action, 
which this year resumed a pre-War severity. There 
is some piquancy in the fact that the “riots” were 
dealt with by police under the orders of a Socialist Prefect 
responsible to a Socialist Government. The working- 
dass district, Neukélln, was for a time placed in a 
state of siege, but the latest news shows that the disturb- 
ances are at an end. Opinion throughout the country, 
however, is fairly aroused, and we may hope that the 
oder for the dissolution of the several semi-military 
Communist organizations will be extended from Prussia 
to the other States of the Reich. Herr Severing has 
ilready obtained the support of the Bavarian Govern- 
ment for such a measure. 

* * * * 
The Royal Academy Banquet 
There was the usual distinguished gathering at the 
Royal Academy Banquet last Saturday. Prince 
George in his speech showed a keen appreciation of the 
importance of art in the civilization of a period. Lord 
Salisbury, in replying to the toast of His Majesty's 


Ministers emphasized the fact that in Parliament nowa- 
days the accumulation of detailed business throws 
an ever-increasing responsibility upon the executive. 
Unwelcome though this may be, it is inevitable, and 
fortunately the Civil Service is well able to take the 
strain. The new President, Sir William Llewellyn, 
did well to commend the Services for their diligent 
economy, especially in the way of reduction of per- 
sonnel. We should not be sorry, however, to see the 
toast of “ The Armed Forces of the Crown ” 
It has no logical place on such an oceasion. 
* * * * 


eliminated. 


The new Primate, replying for The Guests, took for 
his main theme a subject dear to the Spectator, namely 
the preservation of England’s rural beauty. He deplored 
the spread of drab and dreary suburbs, fitted with 
“every modern convenience,” which show 
that our sense of beauty was being progressively dulled. 
Nor did he fail to mention the proposal of the Electricity 
Commissioners to erect a huge power station in the heart 
of Battersea, which has aroused a storm of protest. 
It is true that domestic coal fires are responsible for 
most of the smoke of London, but the argument that 
the relatively small responsibility of a power station 
therefore does not matter is maddening. 

* * * * 
Slum Clearance and Compensation 

A Unionist Government is popularly supposed to rely 
for a considerable part of its support small 
property-holders. Yet in its ordinances for slum clearance 
the Ministry of Health has been guilty of a flagrant 


seemed to 


on 


disregard of the interests of just this class. The 
1925 Act (section 46) endorsed previous legislation 
whereby local authorities had power to purchase 


all property in insanitary areas without paying any 
other than the actual site values. 
This hardly seems to square with the De Keyser judgment 
in the Courts that the Crown may not expropriate private 
property for public purposes without 
and it has certainly checked action in many cases. Drastic 


compensation 


compensation, 


State action is, however, defensible on grounds of equity 
and expediency, where slum-owners have notoriously 
failed to do their duty. But what of those who are 
blameless ? At present they suffer with the others. 
We arg glad to see Mr. Neville Chamberlain's statement 
that the Government recognize the enormity of this 
injustice and regard themselves as pledged to remedy it. 
* * * * 

Sir Geoffrey Butler 

The death of Sir Geoffrey Butler, on Thursday, May 2nd, 
at the early age of forty-two, is a sad loss to the Unionist 
Party and to the country. He will leave almost 
as big a gap in the United States, where he was well 
known from various lecture visits, as at Cambridge. No 
one ever gave himself up more whole-heartedly to the 
rause of the English-speaking peoples. In recent years 
he figured conspicuously at Cambridge by his enthusiasm 
for aviation. In a wider field he will be remembered 
as the life and soul of Lord Donoughmore’s Commission 
on the Government of Ceylon, and for his original treat- 
ment of burning questions of international relations in 
The Development of International Law, which he pub- 
lished in collaboration with a former pupil last year. 

* * a * 

Bank Rate, 5} per cent., changed from 4) per cent., on 
February 7th, 1929. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
100jx.d. ; on Tuesday week 100}x.d.; a year ago, 100{x.d. 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 88}; on 
Tuesday week 88} ; a year ago 90}. Conversion Loan (3} 


per cent.) was on Wednesday 77]; on Tuesday week 77} ; 
a year ago 77}. 
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Common Sense About Coal 


j TE make no apology for returning again and again 
to the common sense aspect of national and inter- 
national problems. It is our experience that the ordinary 
layman, because his vision is not obscured by precon- 
ceived notions or time-honoured habits, will almost inva- 
riably focus a situation far better than the professional 
i.c., those directly concerned with particular aspects of 
the problem. He can see the forest and the trees. This 
applies with particular significance to the problem of the 
coal industry, which all serious observers are agreed in 
likening to the sword of Damocles hanging over the body 
economic of this country and, to a lesser degree, Germany. 

Common sense is now, as it happens, reinforced by the 
thorough and highly significant examination of the 
problems of the Coal Industry, which was undertaken at 
the suggestion of the Belgian member of the Consultative 
Committee of the League of Nations just a year ago. 
Although the work of the Economic Organization is not yet 
finished, they have wisely published an interim report, 
which besides being an object-lesson in how the world’s 
major problems should be tackled, puts to shame all 
those—and they are legion—who have hitherto tinkered 
with this urgent world problem on the old ninetcenth 
century lines. The merit of this report is not in providing 
a ready-made solution, but in revealing crystal-clear the 
direction in which the solution must be sought, and above 
all in making us understand the true dimensions of the 
problem. 

In recent months our export trade has indeed picked 
up a little, as was made clear in the House of Commons 
on Monday. But no one witha knowledge of the facts will 
pretend that the industry can recover its former position. 
Before 1914 there was a steady growth of output through- 
out the world in response to the increasing demand which 
followed from the expansion of industry. There was 
lively competition but also a steady upward trend of 
prices, hardly noticed by the consumers in general, 
because coal was still relatively cheap and plentiful. As 
we know, the War taught people ways and means of 
economizing in the use of coal and still more induced them 
to tap alternative sources of energy. (One instance of 
the way in which British quality coal is handicapped to-day 
is the increasing use of inferior sorts of coal— and what used 
to be considered waste products-— in the distillation of oil 
from coal.) This dual process has gone on steadily ever 
since, and it is exemplilied everywhere in the improvement 
of industrial plant, and the exploitation of water power. 
In Italy, for example, the increase of hydro-clectric power 
is equal to a coal consumption of 9,060,000 tons per 
annum, Statisties show that, while the economic 
activity of the world is unquestionably far greater than 
it was in 1914, the world consumption of coal and lignite 
has increased by less than five per cent. They show, too, 
that though there have been considerable fluctuations of 
price, the demand for coal remains more or less constant. 
In the language of the economist, coal is now one of the 
most inelastic of commodities. No one will dispute that, 
speaking generally, this state of affairs must continue. 

To take only the last four years, that is to say after 
the effects of the dislocation of trade caused by the Ruhr 
invasion had worn off, what do we see? First of all in 
1925, a short-sighted palliative in the shape of a Govern- 
ment subsidy. Then the setting up of a Royal Com- 
mission, which, within the narrow limits imposed upon it, 
had the merit of exploring the problem in a business-like 
way and proposing certain necessary remedies. The cor- 
respondent in the Spectator who raised the question : 
“Why not operate the Samuel Report ?” answered it in 


the same breath when he showed that, now as then, the 
laissez-faire policy of the Government is no solutiog 
at all. No doubt, having passed through the bitte; 
school of experience, both mine-owners and mincrs hay 
learned something and will be disposed in the spirit of thy 
Mond-Turner collaboration to make a fresh start. Ry 
it is clear that the three parties, on whom the fate of the 
industry depends, the Government, the colliery-owners, 
and the miners’ champions are still speaking in a languag 
which bears very little relation to the economic realities 
of the present time. When Mr. Philip Gee wrote in a lette 
to the Spectator that the adoption of the Samuel Report 
would not assist the owners either to :—(a) Sell more coal: 
(b) Sell that coal at a profit ; or (¢) Employ more mine. 
workers—he simply ignored the permanent chanye that 
has come over the coal industry throughout the world sine 
the haleyon days of 1913. Similarly, when miners’ repre- 
sentatives—and our correspondent “ F.H.”—appear to 
consider the problem simply and solely from the point oi 
view of a “permanent improvement in the tiners 
condition,” other people are easily led to believe that 
theirs is but a sentimental and “ class-conscious” 
approach. Finally, spokesmen of the Government still 
talk as if the essential reorganization of the mining 
resources of this country with the requisite backing of 
the State—as foreshadowed in the Samuel Report— 
meant * interference ” with the right of the industry to go 


to the devil in its own way. This view is on all-four 
with the prating we still hear about the sovereigi inde. 
pendence of States, despite the fact that the League | 
Nations is daily rescuing us from the insensate anarehy 
which that obsolete conception implies. 


ce 


Mr. Vernon Hartshorn, who is no “ wild man,” told his 
constituents the other day that, if a Labour Govcriument 
were not returned to Westminster, there would siioritly 
be a great crisis in the coal-mining industry. We might 
dismiss this as a piece of tactics worthy of the Fat Boy 
in the Pickwick Coach (were it not shown by Mr. G. H. 
Cole’s book which we reviewed last week that an 
attitude of gloom is the native air of Socis:lists); 
but at least we must allow that Labour leaders arc likely 
to be in touch with the workers. The fact remains that 
most of the present agreements in the coal industry 
expire at the end of the year, and, unless the situation is 
taken in hand betimes, the Eight Hours Act will be th 
occasion of further recrimination between minc-owners 
and miners. There is as yet no sign that the problems 
even properly understood —let alone resolute action being 
taken. 

The Economic Committee of the League of Nations has 
been able to call upon technical experts with a knowledg 
of all the important aspects of the problem, production, 
Jabour, commerce, and consumption. They have dix 
covered that the cause of the trouble is not simply a dis 
equilibrium between demand and_ production, whic! 
would probably right itself by the normal ccononue 
processes. The core of the problem, they show, is thet 
“ rationalization ” plus those developments in altcrnativ 
fuel, to which we have referred above, have resulted inevita 
bly in a large margin of “ surplus productive capacity. 
By this is meant the difference between the amout 
which existing mines, without any additional iny cstmen' 
of fixed capital, could produce and the amount of actu! 
output. The experts’ estimates show that this margins 
from one quarter to one third in the United Kingdom, 
about one quarter in Germany, and about one half i! 
Poland. Hence the partial working of mines in mat) 
districts, the closing of others, and unemployment. An 
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Britain is particularly affected, both through the enforced 
deliveries of coal under the reparation clauses of the Peace 
Treatics and by the advantage which Poland derives in 
trade with the Baltic States from the huge disparity 
between the workers’ conditions in Silesia and in this 
country. We need only consider at present the three 
chief countries of export—Great Britain, Germany, and 
Poland—since, normally, the United States does not sell 
her coal in Europe. 

In the absence of any attempt to apply international 
remedies to an international problem, what do we sce ? 
Subsidies direct and indirect, often taking the form of 
preferential railway rates. In the minor producing 
countries, such as Rumania, Greece, and Bulgaria, and 
above all Spain, a system of import duties. So much for 
Government measures. Then, on the part of the coal 
industry itself, there have been, in some cases, national 
agreements to regulate prices ; in others, a movement on 
the part of mine-owners to compel a reduction of wages 
and/or increase in the hours of work. All such measures 
have provided no more than a temporary solution and 
they are rightly condemned by the Committee as having 
in many respects definitely aggravated the fundamental 
difficulty. 
nothing to control the world’s supply, and experience 
shows that they afford little or no stimulus to consumption. 
On the other hand, Protective measures to bolster up the 
workers’ conditions and maintain trade figures at the same 
time defeat their own object. 


Local and national measures obviously do 


At first the working com- 
munity elsewhere suffers, then the pressure of organized 
labour compels retaliatory measures, and a vicious circle 
of trade fluctuations In the words of the 
Report : “ The effect is to shift the incidence, while on 
balance increasing the extent, of the depression in the 


is entered. 


coal industry, as a whole.” 
In the sphere of positive suggestions the League 
memorandum is equally helpful, and it 
of the Great 


provides the 


Governments Powers conecrned with an 


The Success of 


\ ANY heads were gravely shaken when, in 1926, 
4 the Government launched their scheme of Export 
(redits. It was said 


should be the last people in the world to supersede 


that a Unionist Government, who 
private enterprise, were dabbling in State capitalism, 


and that no good would come of it. The answer is the 


very remarkable progress of the scheme administered 
under the Department of Overseas Trade. Trade has 
been secured that otherwise would not have been secured ; 


debts have been recovered by exporters who would 
hot otherwise have recovered them. 

There could not be a better illustration of the fact 
that experiments of this kind must be judged on their 
merits. ‘There is no absolute truth in the principle that 
private enterprise must be right or that State enterprise 
must be wrong. It is notorious that the Government 
lor they have said so over and over again—have a strong 
All that 
they have done is to fill a gap where private enterprise 
had not yet put in an appearance. The Government 
have stated that if private enterprise can do what hitherto 
it has failed to do, then the Export Credits Department 
will gracefully put up its shutters. We are doubtful 
Whether that time will Departments have a 
habit of surviving, and the habit is likely to be strength- 
thed in this case because Governments will no doubt 
‘ome into power who have a bias precisely contrary to 
that of the present Government. Meanwhile other 
‘ountries, notably Germany, are following the British 


general bias in favour of private enterprise. 


come. 


opportunity to show themselves worthy of their calling, 
We have space only for a brief enumeration, but it should 


be clearly understood that ove remedy cannot wait upon 


another; all must be taken in hand simultaneously. The 
experts, after hearing all the evidence, recommend : 

(1) The setting up of a special international committee repre- 

sentative of all interests, Governments, employers, miners, 


merchants, and consumers 


(2) The conclusion of international agreements among producers 
having the effect of ompetition. This would 
imply Ineasures of control over output, export, prices and 
markets. 


restraining ¢ 


(3) To supplement the above, an evfenfe concerning hours, 
wages and social conditions, which would be a very useful 
guarantee of stability. 

(4) The abolition part passu of artificial obstructions to trade 
in coal. 

Of these (2) is of immediate interest to Great Britain. It 
is indispensable that the movement of concentration 
among employers should be speeded up, so that this 


country may be able to show a national representative 
body —(the question of State ownership does not neces- 
sarily arise, although we the Samuel 
Report's advocacy of the nationalization of royalties) 


would support 
with power to negotiate on all the subjects that might be 
covered by an international agreement. We look to the 
The miners’ repre- 
face the fact that 
employment in the coal industry can never reach the old 


owners to make a move in this sense. 
sentatives, on the other hand, must 


proportions and that Mr. Baldwin's Government is on the 
right lines in concentrating on schemes for the trans- 
ference of to other The 
important thing is, however, that stability can only be 


mine-workers occupations. 
ensured by treatment of the coal problem as a whole, and 
not until ‘néernational remedies have been applied to this 
international problem will any nation be able to measure 
the real extent of the reduced demand for labour 
sequently the proper scope of its transference policy. 
For the present all the League can do is to hold a watching 
brie f. 


and con- 


It is up to the Governments to show their mettle. 


Export Credits 


example. The news of the success is spreading. If, 
as evervbody admits, the best solution of the unemploy- 


of trade, Mr. 


Baldwin's Government are doing something upon which 


ment problem is the increase overseas 
they cannot be too heartily congratulated. 
The work of the Export Credits Department can he 
briefly. It British 
This original form of insurance 


described very secures exporters 
against bad debts abroad. 
was followed last November by a new form of help to 
Contract B. Under 


financial 


exporters, called this contract 


the Department by 
exporters may enlarge their organizations and give credit 


grants facilities which 
Since this larger method was introduced it 
The 
rise in the total value of the policies issued since July Ist, 
1926, is most striking. In the quarter ending September 
30th, 1926, the value was £52,144; in the quarter ending 
March 31st, 1929, it was £1,716,835. 

The Government says in effeet to the exporter “* Go 
We are behind you. When we have insured you 
It is obvious that this gives 


to buyers. 
has been responsible for £700,000 of new business. 


ahead. 
you cannot come to grief.” 
the trader the complete confidence which is the soul of 
progress. Ile can draw up his plans for a long time ahead 
without any element of uncertainty entering in. Many 
firms have admitted that their business has been trans- 
formed by the new type of insurance. It reminds us of 
what happened in the War when the Government took 


over the insurance of merchant vessels and said then, 
as they say -now to the trader, “* Don't worry. 


You 
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have nothing to lose.” But, of course, very careful to the point where British diplomacy would be influenced 
inquiries have to be made before the Department issues by them. If that ever happened— which Heaven forbid! 

a policy. The Chambers of Commerce and the Bankers we should have that bagman diplomacy which mag 
have helped all along the line. The Manchester Chamber Germany such an uncomfortable diplomatic colleagye 







of Commerce is, we believe, almost, if not quite, excep- 
tional in disapproving of the scheme. Industrial indi- 
vidualism apparently dies hard in the home of the 
Manchester School. It is characteristic of the Govern- 
ment’s consideration for the wishes of those with whom 
they desire to collaborate that the textile trade with 
the East has been excluded from the Department's 
operations, at the suggestion of the Manchester Chamber. 
Consuls and Commercial Attachés abroad have also 
helped the Department in every possible way. Their 
local knowledge has been invaluable, and we can sce 
no objection to their being called in provided that 
business interests are not allowed to extend upwards 


before the War. 

The actuarial basis on which the work of th Export 
Credits Department rests is sound. So far, the Department 
has had to pay out only 70 per cent. of the revenuc which 
it has received from premiums, and the proportion of 
expenditure to secured trade is decreasing. ‘To sum up, 
the Government have brilliantly slipped in and done 
what the private owner was not doing. If the day comes 
when State help is no longer necessary they will still 
deserve much praise for having led the way. They 
imported confidence into export. The measure of the 
usefulness of their scheme is the growing use mad 
of it. 


e 


In Defence of the Faith 
‘The Spirit of Orthodox (Eastern) Devotion—I. 


[Professor N. Arseniev, author of ** Mysticism and the Eastern 
Church,” is a Russian scholar who has many associations with 
this country. He is now Professor of Theology in the University 
of Warsaw. We publish the first of two articles he has written 
on “ The Spirit of Orthodox Devotion.” This article will be 
concluded neat week.—Ed. Srectator.] 

T is in the Gospel according to St. John that we must 

look for the mind of the Eastern Church. The spirit 
of her devotion is pre-eminently contemplative, and her 
eyes are fixed unceasingly upon the mystery of the 
Incarnation. In true Johannine and indeed Apostolic 
Spirit she meditates with joyful emotion upon the union 
of two incompatibles in the Person of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God who is also the Son of the Virgin. 

“ The wise in amazement keep silence before Thee who 
art at once perfect man and the unchanging God.” “* The 
Angel was sent to say unto the Virgin, * Rejoice. And 
beholding Thy incarnation, O Lord, he shuddered. And 
so he spoke to her: ‘ Hail Thee, O Height, inaccessible 
to human thoughts! Hail Thee, O Depth, inscrutable 
even to the eyes of the Angels !°” (from the “ Akathis- 
tos”"—Poem). Likewise in the night between Good 
Friday and Easter Eve the Church sings, contemplating 
the grave of the Saviour: “ Thou, the Life, wert laid 
in the grave, O Christ ; and the hosts of angels trembled, 
praising Thy boundless condescension.” 

The greatness of God stands in antithesis to the humilia- 
tion of man, this voluntary humiliation assumed by God 
Himself. The most wonderful and inconceivable of all 
mysteries is shown forth in the sufferings and death of 
Him who at the same time is Creator and Lord. ** Wonder 
of wonders! Miracle of miracles!) The Creator of my 
life is to be buried by the hands of Joseph.” “* The Lord 
of the Universe is dead! He who gave us eternal life is 
laid in the grave. He who separated the land from the 
water hangs upon the Cross. A crown of thorns is put 
upon the head of Him who is the King of Angels.” 

The Church never wearies of repeating in ever fresh 
phrases this fundamental antithesis of God and Man, 
never wearics of meditating upon the overwhelming glory 
of Christ’s Divinity, in contrast with the true humanity 
manifested in the human sufferings which He willed to 
accept. In Him the gulf dividing God from the World 
is bridged. The highest and the lowest are united. The 
universe and man are transfigured by God’s Incarnation. 
“To-day is the crown of our salvation, the manifestation 
of the mystery which is from everlasting. The Son of God 
becomes the Son of a Virgin. , . . The Heavens unite with 
the Earth—Adam is renewed, Eve is delivered of her 


ancient sorrow. And our frail nature, now made divine 
through Him, Who took it on Himself, becomes the Church 
of God.” This chant is sung on Annunciation Day, 
While “ Heaven and earth united at the birth of Christ,” 
is sung on Christmas Eve. 

The highest manifestation of the glory of the incarnate 
Son of God, that wonderful revelation of everlasting life 
which He brought into the world, is seen in His pliysical 
resurrection, showing forth as it does that it was by dying 
that He overcame death. St. John the Evangelist says: 
“ The life was manifested in the flesh and we have scen it 
and bear witness and show unto you that eternal life, 
which was with the Father and was manifested unto us.” 

“ The bonds of death were powerless to hold him,” says 
the first Apostolic Sermon. The chains of death were 
rent asunder. This is the beginning of a new reality, a 
triumphant revelation of the abundance of life. — It is in 
this joy at the triumph of eternal life, in the Resurrection, 
and in the Glory of Christ, that the foundation of all faith 
and devotion lies. It is the centre of all religious thought 
and experience in the Orthodox Church. 

The words of the Apostle Paul resound unceasingly 
within her precincts, “ If Christ be not risen, then is our 
preaching vain, and your faith also is vain. But Christ is 
risen, the first from among the dead.” The whole inner 
life of prayer and contemplation, pervading the Church, 
centres in the Lord’s resurrection. That He should 
have risen again in our flesh is His most precious gilt 
to Man. It is thus that eternal life is made manifest 
to us. We ourselves and the whole world share Iiis 
victory and partake of His overflowing life. 

“IT came that you should have life and have it more 
abundantly.” Therefore is Easter the new salvation, the 
feast of feasts, to which all holy days are subordinated, 
commemorating as it does the Victory of victorics. The 
risen Christ appears then as a bridegroom uniting our 
mortal and animal nature to His Godhead. Life flows 
from the grave, transforming death into a fount of inmor- 
tality springing up into that everlasting life which He 
has promised us. Joy comes to all who drink the living 
water, since Christ was born for all. The bonds of death 
are broken. 

God has set up His Kingdom and by dying las con 
quered death. “* How great a wonder is here! How canit 
be that He who is the life of us all has Himself tasted 
Death? It was done to give light to the world.” 

This thing is already accomplished and made real. It 
is a grace already granted to man. Death is destroyed; 
the dead live. Christ has risen. The battle is won, and 
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his not only in aspiration but in fact. In this dogma 
jie the incomprehensible riches of Christ, of which the 
the full 


life spoken of by the beloved disciple. 


and abundant 
Eternal life is 
On this 
faith and not on mere hope and probability our souls are 
established. 


stone of a new life. 


Apostle Paul spoke. Herein is 


no longer a matter of hope but of posse ssion. 
Christ’s Resurrection is for us the corner- 
This is the leaven which leavens the 
This is the revelation of an over- 
the Victory of Life Eternal 


material world also. 
whelming Reality of Life 
which is not only of human, but of universal cosmical 
importance, 

The completion of the revelation is however still to 
come. We ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting for 
the adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body, and 
every living creature is suffering until it be delivered from 
the slavery of corruption, to the glorious liberty of the 
hildren of God. Hence comes the striving after per- 
fection which is so characteristic of the early Apostolic 
messages. But it is the completion only of the revelation 
which is awaited now. Its essence already is ours. Eternal 
life is already a reality. 

The gaze of the Orthodox Church is as it were always 
concentrated on th's overflowing revelation of the Life 
Eternal, which entered the world and became incarnate. 
with life 


energizing, restorative, 


Such contemplation is fruitful. From contact 
springs life, new life, spiritual life 
This only she seeks, nothing else, this, the 
unsearchable riches of Christ. In. this 


wealth, all her strength, all her knowledge, all Divinity. 


creative. 
consist: all her 
Here in this spiritual atmosphere she finds her holy 
food, and finds, not only the source of her prayer, praise, 
ind thanksgiving, but of all her moral achievement, all 
her works of charity, all that love of the brethren which 
s the life of the Holy Spirit in’ her. 

N. ARSENIEV. 
articles in’ this have been: ~ Philosophy 
nd Religion,” by the Archbishop of York, * The Elements of 
by Professor Albert A. Cock, of University College, 
and Revealed Religion” by Dr. 
Nature of Christ,” by Dr. Alfred 


Previous series 
Religion.” 
= Evolution 


* The 


Southampton, 


Charles EL Raven, 


farvie. Principal of New College, Hampstead, and Hackney 
College, ** The Gospels as Historical Documents,” by Professor 
(. H. Turner, * The Miraculous Elements in the Gospels,” 
by Dr. Gordon Seleyn, © The Ethic of Christianity” by 
Dr F. OR. Barry, © The Witness of the Saints” by Evelyn 


Underhill, © The Philosophy of Prayer’ by Abbé Bremond, 
D.Litt... Member of the French Academy, * The Meaning of 
by Canon Oliver Quick, of Carlisle, and * The 
by the Rev. Martin D'Arcy. | 


Sacraments.” 
Spirit of Catholic Devotion, 


The Week in Parliament 
[’ was aecharacteristic gesture on the part of the 
late House of Commons to pass without any dis- 


within 
measure to raise the legal age of marriage from fourteen 


tussion, and a few days of its own demise, a 


fo sixteen. As an institution it) remained gloriously 


rue to type right up to the end. It was responsible 


lor placing 
upon the statute 
It did this in the shortest possible time and with the 


more legislation of first-rate importance 


book than any of its” predecessors. 


Minimum of debate. It was at all times unutterably 
horec by itself, and never listened to itself if that could 
he avoided, 

A somewhat grudging exception to this rule was made 
in the ease of Mr. Churchill. But he was the only member 
who could rely upon a decent attendance to hear him. 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain (as_ efficient Mr. 
Amery (a little more interesting than usual), Lord 
Eustace Perey, Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister, and Sir John 
Gilmour occupied the closing stages of the Parliament 


as ever), 


by reciting to a dozen dozing deputies the work of their 


departments. Those present upon these oceasions were 


filled with confidence if not with great enthusiasm. 
Then the dying embers gave a final flicker and went 
out. 

The Pensions Act, the two Local Government Acts 
the Franchise Act, and the Electricity Act between 
them constitute tremendous legislative achievement. 


By them and for them the Parliament that has just 


come to an end will be remembered, and its existence 


justified. Sound, solid work. Oratory at a complete 
discount. Parliamentary “ situations ” unknown. 
“Scenes unheard of. Dull. That, I think, fairly 


sums it up. 

The Prime Minister recently referred with approval 
Cut the cackle and get to the ‘osses.” It 
would have served admirably as a motto for the House 


to the saying, * 


which he led for four and a half years and upon which, 
first last, he 
individuality. 


from. its hours to its stamped his own 

Mr. Baldwin's influence is one of the most inexplicable 
factors, just as it is one of the most potent forces, in 
polities. It 


of Commons. 


contemporary and dominated 


the House 


permeated 
Mr. Lloyd George, who has 


always resented it more than anyone else, and who 
genuinely believes it to be disastrous, kieke@ in vain, 


and finally went away in despair. 


To-day the * pledge,” the mass etines, the adver- 
tisements, the expenditure, the general commotion 
and din, are nothing more than a desperate cffort on 


his part to break the spell. 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, on the other hand, has alwavs 
to the 
Unpleasant 


been pecultarly sensitive atmosphere 
. ! 


Mr. 


Parliaments 


created by 


saldwin. expenrences in previous 


bred in him a violent distaste for 


SCCIICS 
engineered by his own supporters. In the 
of the late Commons he 
that in the Minister he 


ally in his attempts to enforce discipline on the Labour 


carly days 
Ilouse of 


Prime 


was quick to realize 


possessed a px »werful 


rank and file, and to get them to behave themselves. 
He welcomed the Baldwin methods, and then himself 


fell under the Baldwin Now he has wheeled 
into line and is trotting along behind, meekly enough. 
At the Albert Hall he not only clamped down the soft 


pedal but stuffed cotton-wool into the key S. 


spell. 


Hlow long 
his supporters will stand this sort of thing remains to 
be seen. At that the 
influence has extended far beyond the 


Minister's 
of the 
Party. 

By the time this article appears preliminary skirmishes 


least it proves Prime 
contines 
House of Commons, or of the Conservative 
will have taken place in the country, and on Monday 
next battle will be joined, 
The outcome no man can foresee. There never 
doubt the 


One thing alone is certain 


Was 
result of a general clection. 
that it is futile 
probable or possible courses of action in the next Parlia- 
complexion of that 
definitely known. To on 


so much about 


to discuss 
until and 


ment the composition 


Parliament are who has for 
ele 


Lloyd George the 
last 


four vears drawn attention in these columims to the stru 
Mr. MacDonald Mr. 
real political struggle of the 


between and 


only Parliament — it 


will be intensely interesting to observe that fight in its 
new and perhaps decisive phase. So often has Mr, 
MacDonald appeared to have won, and Mr. George to 


be down and out. But it never quite happened. Will 


it happen now? I wonder. 
notify the SrpecTATOR Office BEFORE MIDDAY on MONDAY or Eacu 
WEEK. The previous address to which the paper has been sent and 
rece ipt refe rence number should be quote d. 
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The Presence of Flowers 
W ITH every spring that comes to London, bringing 


its flowers in the places where we have always 
heen accustomed to see them — in the parks, in the formal 
gardens —but passing practically flowerless, as though if 
had never been, in vast areas on both banks of the Thames, 
the good Londoner must, we imagine, feel a little ashamed 
“We talk of England,” he might reflect 
London, then is 


of his city. 
“as being the garden of the world: 
our garden capital. It certainly possesses some 
spaces given over to the cultivation of flowers. 


open 
But 
Old 
great 


London changes and just now is changing rapidly. 
buildings are being pulled down and replaced by 
blocks of hotels and but never by new 
gardens. Are we content that this should be so? Have 
we, then, so many flowers already that we need not trouble 
about providing for more, no matter how much further 


new offices : 


the country may be removed from the city’s centre 2?” 
However little value the average Londoner may attach 
to the presence of flowers in the town, such questions are 
obviously not to he answered by a dircet negative: and 
those who have the common interests of humanity at 
heart are naturally led on to speculate as to the possi- 
bilities which London — as also the great manufacturing 
cities of the north — does still possess, for development, 
if not mto a real garden city, at least into a city of gardens 
in the fullest sense of the phrase. Even yet it is not, we 
think, too late for that; and surely it is worth while ! 

Merely to imagine a city of flowers is somehow refresh- 
ing: us a poet of our own times has said : — 

I know not Seville, 

Yet I seem to see 

The April roses 

Climb from tree to tree. 
But imagination and poetry apart, there is, in the actual 
neighbourhood of flowers, an enlivening influence of which 
ro one can be wholly unaware ; and least of all, perhaps, 
those whose working lives are ordinarily gloomy and dull- 
hued, 

A few industrial employers do indeed seem to have 
realized this that the presence of flowers may mean 
an increase of cfliciency 
at least one factory built in a garden. It 
admirable thing if every new industrial enterprise were 
to be Jaunching along similar lines; and if slogans are 


and there is in England to-day 
would be an 


necessary for success in commerce, as they seem to be, 
we can think of none pleasanter and more refreshing, for 
employers, than one that would suitably link the words 
factory and garden. There again, however, as with the 
undirected growth of London, things have been allowed 
to go rather far for planning on a large seale ; and the 
problems now are not so much the laving out of “ lowery 
pleasaunces,” as of seizing opportunities to introduce 
Howers into odd corners of the city, into derelict spaces 
and dark, murky ways as yet unfreshened by any breath 
of the green country. 

The London Gardens Guild, it is true to name one of 
the few semi-ollicial bodies that has recognized and fully 
understands the want set itself to bring this about a 
good many years ago; and it has done much excellent 
work since, in co-operation with the local authorities, not 
only in taking over small waste spaces and converting 
them into islands of blossom, but in helping practically 
and encouraging poor people to begin with at least those 
¢heapest and tiniest of gardens, window boxes : and the 
happy results achieved may be seen by anyone who cares 
to spend an afternoon wandering in one of the districts 
chiefly concentrated upon, say Southwark or Bermondsey. 
Here are tulips, hyacinths, carnations, standing up like 


pillars of sunlight in the sooty air, where some years ave 
no flowers were to be seen. and not a soul but is happier 
But 


not a body with unlimited means at its disposal ; nor is it 


for their presence. the London Gardens Guild js 
always allowed to do as much as it would doubtless like 
todo; and the truth is, a much more general organization 
in what may be called the policy of fower-insinuation js 
necded. We would suggest, in fact, that the London 


County Council itself should — to use a vigorous. collo- 


quialism get busy on the problem. What is there to 
prevent the official contiseation of such considerabk 


waste sites as in these days of change are so frequentiv te 
be seen for let or sale in the central London areas, to he 


We hardly 


think that Londoners would object to paying for such a 


laid out as gardens at the public expense ? 


development. 


It is now -we sav itf| with sorrow well over thirty 


Years since a plea was first put forward in these coliunns 


that brighter-llowering trees, the pink cherry, the double- 
blossomed plum, should be planted in groves in urban 
places. Not much notice, if any, was taken of the sug. 


gestion the writer was something over a third. o! 


century ahead of his time and it is to be regretted that 


we have still no groves of pink-lowering cherry br r 


the heart of the town. But in proportion as the woods 


and fields retreat, swallowed up in acre on acre of desirall 
suburban residences, the need for keeping the spirit of 
the country in our midst becomes greater, and every tre: 
and flower shining against the smoke-blackened stone 
increases in value, for social as well as health ressons 


This may or may not he 
think, know it and 


If it should become apparent, thea «hen 


almost month by month. 
apparent to those who should, we 
act upon it. 
next a suitable piece of ground becomes available for 1 
planning in the midst of the grey, let them: at least con- 
sider the possibility of laving out there a new garde 
of fountains and purple wistaria trees, instead of erecting 
the usual uninspired statue of some pompous old ge itl 


man, or of allowing the ground to be snapped up by the 
lirst sharp-eved Mr. Sartorius who may come alone. 


Mothercraft in Elementary 


Education 
— General Election of 


welfare workers. 


e 
iiilt- 


1929 has an obvious 
The time wil 


come when the problems of infant nurture will be invest 


cance for infant 
gated by first-class brains working on a scale appropriat: 
A School of Tnfant 
Hivgiene in the University of London would haye tly 


to the importance of the subject. 


prestige of, say, the National Physical Laboratory, |! 


would have scope to co-ordinate the work done throughout! 


the country, it would svstematize the teaching, and i! 
would have unlimited material and adequate apparatus 
(hospitals, &c.) for research, But all this is in ti 
future. 

In the meantime enough is known about infant by yiew 


to save thousands of lives every vear, if only the mothers 
were possessed of a little of that knowledge. ‘Thi 
of the infant 


mortality rate is that there is no reason why it should net 


lesson to be learnt from the reduction 


be much further reduced. The problem is not lik 
cancer, Where the best brains of the country are practi lly 
helpless ; it is not like tuberculosis, where the mortality 
rate will remain where it is so long as the slums remit 
what they are. 


home life of both rich and poor must be struck by the 


Anyone who enters day by day into tb 


fact that the infant mortality rate is not essentially a 


problem of poverty, slums, or heredity. Every hy viene 
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vine committed by the poor is committed just as often 
wy thie rich; the sunlight cut off by smoke in the shims 
is shut out by bricks in the country. Babies who live 
in the corner of a dark kitchen, babies who eat pickles, 
babies sweating in nineteen garments, these are not a 
phenomenon of the slums, nor are they by any means all 
the children of the poor. And this sort of thing causes 
hundreds of deaths every year. 

It is not a question of poverty, it is a question of educa 
tion, and it is not that the women are uneducated beenuse 
they are poor, it is not as though they were ignorant of 
Greek, or lacked a Paris finish. What they lack is educa- 
tion in the rudiments of infant lywgiene. A widespread 


knowledge of mothereraft would not make the slums 


harmless to infant life 
mortality but if 


slums will always cause a heavy 
would save many lives that are now 
lost. The immediate problem is to eliminate from the 
statistics the deaths that are due to nothing but ignorance. 
If this is done it will bring about a substantial fall in the 
infant mortality rate. 

mothereraft. is to be 
The 


Welfare Centres are doing magnificent work ; they are a 


If a widespread knowledge of 
achieved the time has come to break new ground. 


great success in that they are doing great good, but they 
area failure in that they are not doing the work for which 
they were intended: the demand for treatment is. so 
that 
ailing children, instead of schools for teaching mother- 


cralt. 


strong inevitably the Centres become clinies for 


The fact is that the mothers are far too busy to vo 
to the Welfare Centres unless they are foreed to do so by 
itness. And the young women without children, marricd 


or sinele, are at work, and. are quite unaware of ans 
reason for going to the Centres before they have babies. 
So that nearly all the vou out of reach, 
And those that do go 


tradition that granny is the authority on babies. 


WOrCHL are 


is 
ip 


have been brought up in the 


The time to learn anything is in childhood, and the time 
to forar a tradition, whether of cleanliness or of sport, 
things which are done, and 


is in childhood. There are 


j 


things which are simply not done, and these things are 


cither learnt at school, or are never learnt at all. 

The need for this tradition of hygiene is recognized in 
the Handbook of Suggestions on Wealth Education issued 
by the Board of Education. 
the bearing of a tradition of mothereraft on the infant 
The Board 
mothereralt, although the 


generation of babies is not the only benefit to be derived 


What is not appreciated is 


mortality. rate. offer no suggestions for 


teaching gain to the next 


from such teaching. There is the benefit, not only to the 


present generation of babics. for it should be borne in 
mind that the schoolgirls are often in sole charge of the 
baby at home 


The 
} 


danger of introducing morbid ideas to the mind of the 


but to the schoolgirls themselves. 


child is indicated by the Board, but it is not made clear 
that anything which might chceourage a girl to take an 
health Such an 


Interest is very apt to develop into a hobby. and, in any 


interest in her own must be avoided, 


tase, self-interest is not one of the aims of education. 
But if the interest of the girls is directed to the welfare of 
the infants, these dangers are avoided. In learning to 
take care of the babies the 
So that there 


training in 


girls will learn to take care of 
themselves. 
craft 


isa threefold plea for mother- 
forme the 
lhvgienie habits which the Board of Education is anxious 


schools. The girls would 
lo foster, they would acquire an unselfish outlook, and 
they would learn how to take care of babies. In the 
tradition of mothercraft established at school the girls 
would follow on to the Welfare Centres. 


BR. 5. 


Krrenina. 


The Younget Generation and 
Marriage 


| This isa third article written fron Phe Younger Point of Vievs 
The Spectator is anxious to give it readers under thirty this 
opportunity to express their view kp, Spectator 


| was Tennyson I belic ve, who created is a kind ol 

welcomnc-mat to) prospective — bridegrooms — that 
charming doctrine (now mercifully exploded) of Man 
to command, woman to obey.” And very meekly, if one 


can judge from contemporary literature, women accepted 
this prospect of a lifetime’s servitude. For in those days 
what alternative did they possess 7 One and one only 
the dreaded cap of an old maid — dreaded because most of 
them could produce from their family circle the example 
of an unmarried aunt, who, regarded sometimes with 
kindly pity, but more often with cruel contempt by hei 
relatives, would divide her unhappy existence into short 
visits to each of them: in tura. 


Wife or old maid. 


spectable young girl to take. 


There was no other road for a re 
* Careers for Women,” sw 
far from being an ordinary feature of every-day life, had 
not even raised itself as a plank in some performer's plat- 
form, 1 Dolls House, 


scems to have been generally accepted that for a woman 


Ibsen had not yet written and it 
to pass her life in a monotonous grind of child-bearing and 
domestic drudgery was what the good Lord had intended 
by her creation. My own mother assures ine that on her 
wedding day she was entirely ignorant as to the mysteries 


of creation and child-birth. She had a mother, still alive, 


and a marricd sister. Neither thought to enlighten het 
or to lessen the shoek of that first agonizing contact. Only 
common people discussed cugenics, although they had 
never heard that word. 

To the younger gen ration that such things should 
onece have been scems almost incredible il Lars story told 
by the fireside in the dusk of a winter's evening. Our 


grandmothers and even ourmothers “Oh, no, surely not !? 
we exclaim, as the clectric light is allowed once again to 
fiood the room, Yet in our hearts we know that it is the 
truth that we have heard, and many of us are consumed 
with a great anger, for we have been taught to look upon 
slavery and ignorance as two of the deadly sins, to be 
avoided as we would avoid the plague. 

At least, we console ourselves, things are different to-day. 
To our generation marriage is not a propagating institu 


tion: it isnot a romantic adventure. Tt is a science and 


avery exact one at that. A whole library, ranging from 
the intricacies of Freud to the erudities of Stopes, has 
Every day inh London 


been written about that science. 


and doubtless to a lesser degree all over the country, 


ectures and discussions are taking place. Every wher 
conversation is open and unblushing, for we live ino an 
age when a spade, even if it is a bloody one, must never- 
theless be honestly named. 

Many people, especially of the older generation, would 
have it that such wholesale knowledge is equally as soul 
We are told that we 


That happens In most pro 


destroying as wholesale ignorance. 
have gone too far. Perhaps. 
gressive movements, and no doubt in time the happy 
Meanwhile much real good has been 
No girl in the future need 
ever approach the altar blindfold, or fecl gratitude to the 


mean will be found. 
accomplished by this crusade. 
man who is espousing her. Spinsterhood, so far from 
being a condition of shame. has become in many cases a 
state of envy and freedom, and a husbandless life holds 
few terrors in store for the modern young woman who 
finds herself able to earn her own living as well as most 
men. ‘Thus she is not driven or harried and has complete 
free choice. 


Under the circumstances it is not surprising. therefore, 
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that statistics should show a decline in the number of 
marriages. That surely should not matter, provided that 
while they grow less they also grow better. The emancipa- 
tion of the sexes has, I think, made for a better under- 
standing between man and woman, even if that under- 
standing is to some extent earned at the cost of romance. 
It would be foolish to assume that all women, despite the 
great economic changes and the mental enlightenment of 
the last few years, believe in the equality of the sexes 
and in marriage on a fifty-fifty basis. Many still consider 
that a woman’s sole purpose in life is the upbringing of 
her children, the care of her home, and dutiful obedience 
to her husband. But this type is not typical of our age, 
which is obsessed rather by the problem of too much 
freedom than of too little. 

No; the type which ts typical of our age is the young 
woman who, having earned her own living for several 
years, is faced on the eve of her marriage by the problem 
of whether to surrender her carcer or attempt to harness 
it to her future life. To-day more and more brides are 
inclining to the latter plan. And for the simple reason 
that few young men can afford to keep two (and probably 
more) people on one salary. It is not economically 
possible. It is foolish to blame the voung man for allowing 
his wife to work, for the fault lies rather in the present 
enormously high cost of living. He must cither remain a 
bachelor, or accept a wife on her own terms. Few girls, 
having enjoyed some economic comfort, are prepared to 
relinquish that comfort for the doubtful happiness of 
“Jove in a cottage.” Thus the Tennysonian roles of 
master and servant are reversed with a vengeance. 

But what about love? I hear the sentimentalist’s 
reproachful ery. Is not love more important than 
economic stability 2 Unfortunately (or fortunately) the 
idea that love and marriage are synonymous words for an 
ideal state is now quite exploded. Love and marriage are 
two totally different things, and I have read that the 
latter contains only twenty-five per cent of the former. 
The remaining seventy-five per cent, is divided under 
several headings, the chief of which are compatibility of 
temperament and a liking for the same amusements, the 
same sports, &c. In a nutshell, a husband or wife must 
be livable with. Physical love of its very nature withers 
and dies. On what remains then the success or failure of 
au marriage is based. 

Thus we are brought finally to the latest and most 
advanced form of marriage, which has been called, 
though erroneously, I feel, platonic. This denies even the 
twenty-five per cent. of physical love and prefers that the 
attraction between the two parties should be wholly a 
mental one ; in fact, an idealized form of friendship. It 
can be argued in its favour that two people who enter 
upon such a marriage are more likely to know each other 
through and through, and be more sure of the rightness 
of their decision, than two who have mistaken physical 
urge for something deeper and more permanent. And the 
cords that bind such a marriage so far from lessening, 
as they must when physical desire lessens, should only be 
strengthened by the passing of the years. 

As in any otKer science, experiments must be made. 
Platonic marriage is one of them. It may succeed, it may 
fail ; but to object to its birth (or any other form of mar- 
riage, save the so-called love match) scems to the writer 
to be as short-sighted as the outlook of those people who, 
shown one of the first motor cars, were unable to visualize 
in that noisy monster a future Rolls Royce ; or (to use an 
example perhaps more suitable to the subject of this 
article) in the suffragette nuisance, a time when women 
members would take their place in the House of Commons. 
Both these things have come to pass. Does not the 
analogy hold goed ? Goprrey WINN, 





Yorkie 


N INE hostess and I were discussing the book vcrsivy 
4 of The Singing Fool film (Woolworth, 6d.) and 
had just arrived at the conclusion that this was the 
sort of book upon the writing of which impeciinious 
authors would do best to concentrate, when the tap- 
room latch clicked and Yorkie came in with his big 
wooden box on his arm. It was something between his 
fifteenth and twenticth thousandth appearance in that 
tap-room, so he was well known ; but not as the natives 
were well known. Yorkie had never in his life visited 
our inn more than once in a week ; and he was getting 
on in years before he started work in this part of the 
world. How old is he then ? 

Whatever his age may be, he doesn’t look it. Yorkic’s 
blue eyes are kindled with a seemingly indomitable fire 
of youth; and it is certain that he needs somicthing 
more than mere physical energy to keep him going on 
his daily fifteen-mile rounds. His wooden box is as 
heavy as a money chest and his average speed is, | 
should say, about two and a quarter miles per ly 


Yorkie dumped his box on the table and sat down, 
It was a cold day, but his face was red and hot. 
“Your usual, I suppose, Yorkie?” said the inn- 


keeper’s wife. 

* Surely.” answered Yorkie, “ what else would [ have 
come for?” 

But when he had got his beer Yorkie opened the 
wooden box and took out a packet of safety pins, a 
copy of The Girls’ Own Paper, and a row of brass studs, 
“What will you be having to-day ?” he asked. 

We had a row of safety pins and a stud between us. 
“And what else have you got in your box, Yorkic ?” 
said the inn-keeper’s wife. “* What’s in the bottom of it 2” 

* Nothing,” said Yorkie. 

We looked at the box wonderingly. It was about a 
foot and a half deep, and heavy, heavy. “Do you 
mean to say you carry this huge box about with you only 
for a few papers and studs?” I said. “ Why don't you 
get a smaller one ?’ 

“Och then, it does well enough,” Yorkie answered. 
“It’s a good box—you don’t get them made like that 
these days. The bottom of it will do for my ashes when 
I'm cremated.” 

I went and fetched Yorkie another half pint. When! 
brought it to him he was alone in the tap-room looking 
over his papers. On the table lay an illustrated magazine 
entitled, The Lure of Love, Christian Novel No. live 
thousand and something. Yorkie nodded at this 
affectionately ; so I asked him whether he did a good 
trade in Christian Novels. 

“Ah, don’t I,” said he, “‘ look at the number. I've 
sold them since the day they first came out.” ‘Then 
he added, “* newspapers and books are my line. [ve 
got the record—seven pound ten profit in newspapers 
in one day of the Henley Regatta, 1919. Ive travelled, 
ye know . . . Now, you’re an Italian aren't you ? 

* No,” I said, ‘“‘ Scotch. What are you, Yorkie?” 
I had been puzzled by his accent, which seemed to be a 
mixture of some Irish brogue, Cockney, and Lowland 
Scots. Yorkic admitted that he was, at any rate, hall 
Scotch. “And I know Glesgy, Edinburgh, Mussel- 
borough, Portobello, Leith,” he said, * not to speak of 
h-Ayr, which, as you know, is spelt hay y vr.” It seemed 
that he had done a lot of travelling in southern Scotland 
It was somewhere there, perhaps forty-five years ago, 
that he had got his first pedlar’s certificate. 

“IT was with the horses first,” he said, “* you know 
a nostler. But I had to leave the job. No money %° 
I went to the police for a pedlar’s certificate. Now that 
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officer was a good gentleman, one of the old type, strict, 
but the right sort. 
down, must have a written character, he said. 


Asks me for my character, written 
‘Written 
down! Character!’ says I. * Well, damn it, I'ma scholar: 
I can read and write. I'll write one for you myself now,’ 
I said, ‘ what’s with that ?’ 
‘a scholar are you 


wrong ‘Good enough,’ 
said he; 
a character you can give yourself. * Better than anyone 
else would give me,’ I said; and I wrote myself out the 
Well, damn me, 
‘Good cnough,’ 
says the oflicer ; he was a real gentleman, *‘ Good cre ugh. 
And he gave me sixpence into the bargain. 


most beautiful character vou ever saw. 


character ? 


who couldn’t write out a 
I tell vou, 
sixpence Was sixpence in those days.” 
* And you've been a pedlar ever siuce ?” 
* Av Yorkie, ““and I 
finished. I’m nobody's servant. I go where I 
go about a lot and though it’s on foot ('m a 


I asked. 
will be till i'm 
like. I 


scholar 


course,” said 


with friends all over the country.” 

Yorkie seemed to want to tell me about his friends, 
so I asked him who some of them were. 

* Well,” he said, ** for wan, there’s the Countess of 
W . I know her. A fine 
lady.” 

*She’s a Socialist, isn’t she ?° I said. 

“True enough,” said Yorkie, “ true enough. 


She's a great pal of mine. 


And the 
right sort. No setting fire to hayricks or anything of 
that. And Lord ¢ They all know Yorkie.” 

“Well, they're lucky,” I remarked. 

* Good for you,” said Yorkie enthusiastically as he 
finished his beer. 
why ? 


“Tm glad to hear you say that. For 
Well, bear this in mind: there arent many of 
my sort about these days, see? I'm a scholar, and I'm 
independent.” And Yorkie swung his enormous box 
on to his shoulder and hobbled out, along the road at 
two and a quarter miles per hour. 

Some one standing by a car outside the inn smiled 
after the dilapidated figure. 
pity, as who should say, 
has he got to live for ?” 

og 


The expression was one of 
* Poor crazy old thing—what 


Ht. M. 


Music 
[Covent GARDEN OPERA.] 


Tu: Covent Garden Opera Season opened with a good and 
welcome performance of Der Rosenkavalier. It was an alto- 
gether happy choice for the first night. No other German 
opera of the post-Wagnerian period has become so popular 
here. There was a time when it was criticized for being too 
long (and certainly a good case could be constructed for the 
condensation of the first act)—when the libretto was con- 
sidered to be rather questionable, and when the anachronism 
of the waltz music was stressed. But the opera has withstood 
all these contrary arguments by reason of its irresistible atmo- 
sphere. 

In this opera we are continually intrigued by the close 
relationship between dramatic incident and orchestral com- 
ment and, except perhaps in the case of Sophie von Faninal, 
by the clear delineation of the characters. 

Characterization was the quality which was especially 
prominent in this performance, thanks to the intelligent 
singing of Lotte Lehmann (Die Feldmarschallin), of Delia 
Reinhardt (Oktavian), and of Richard Mayr (Baron Ochs), 
and to the conducting of Bruno Walter, who was continually 
alive to the intimate connexion between the orchestral score 
and the stage action. The performance of Delia Reinhardt 
Was a very happy combination of the vocal and histrionic 
aspects of her role, 

Gitta Alpar, a Hungarian, made her first appearance here in 
the part of Sophie, and although she did not eclipse the memory 
of other singers in the role, she sang with distinction, especially 
m the last act. 

On the next evening there was given a performance of Der 
Rheingold that was remarkable for its vocal achievements, 
hotably those of Schorr as Wotan, Kipnis and Andresen as 
the giants and Viktor Madin as Alberich. It is always a 
Pleasure to hear Schorr. His mastery over the varying dy- 
Mamic force of the phrases, the ease with which he moves from 





yell, let’s see what kind of 


a tone suggesting majesty to a tone suggesting inner conflict, 
the way in which he alternates dignified declamation and 
Ivrical calm—these are qualities which give him a special 
place among the Wagnerian singers of our time. 

I find the Loge of Hans Clemens less convincing each vear. 
He keeps well within the bounds of tradition, of course, but 
his performance has become so stereotyped that there is no 
longer any illusion, and in any case I think that the traditional 
* business with the fluttering drapery should be revised. 
It suggests not so much a god playing with fire as a shop 
ussistant measuring red silk. 

We were all anxious to hear the new Lohengrin, Fritz Wolff, 
a young tenor from Chemnitz who has been singing the part 
with great suecess at the Vienna Staatsoper, and has been 
engaged to sing in Berlin for the autunin season. He impressed 
me by the clear quality of his tone and the sraoothness of his 
production. His rather diffident stage manner taken 
by some for subtlety, but clearly he was affected by the 
importance of the occasion. After he has found the range of 
his voice in the Covent Garden environment, he will probably 
give a much more impressive account of himself, for he is not 
only a geod singer but is tall and handsome. L was disap- 
pointed in the Telramund of Eduard Habich. [Tt was the worst 
vocal performance of the weck. That it is not necessary to 
sacrifice good tone for dramatic effect as he did was admirably 
shown in Viktor Madin’s performance as Alberich on the 
previous evening. 

On the Friday of the first week there was 
performance of Die Walhire within my experience. Melchior 
(Sieemund) and Lehmann (Sieglinde) reached great heights 
in the first act, an attainment possible by 
Walter's skilful control of the remarkable orchestral progres- 
sion which leads up to the love duet. Indeed, throughout 
this performance the playing encouraged tus to hope for an 
outstanding production of the second cycle, and we were 
given further assurance by the performance of Gélterddmme- 
rung a week later, a performance made memorable by the 
superb singing of Frida Leider (Briinhilde) in the last act. 


Att 
The Academy 


|Seconp Norice.] 


was 


siven the finest 


which was made 


Basin MAINE. 


Avrrer a second visit to the Academy my opinion remains the 
same, namely, that there is nothing outstandingly successful, 
but plenty, in fact more than usual, that will interest. 

Mr. Oswald Birley’s portrait of His Majesty (87) is the best 
of the three Royal portraits, for Mr. Campbell Taylor has 
lost emphasis when painting Her Majesty (198), and Mr. 
Frampton’s picture of The Duke of York (211) is inclined to 
he stiff. Sir William Orpen’s portrait of Sir Ray Lankester 
(18), is, on second thoughts, the best of his works, or perhaps 
one should say, the most * sympathetic,” though not so brilliant 
as his portrait of Sir Robert Williams (173). Mr. Walter 
Russell is responsible for two of the pleasantest portraits of 
the fair sex, Lydia (46) which has already been mentioned, 
and Miss Marigold Braby (152). In the latter there are no 
frills to catch the eye, it is just a charming subject sincerely 
and successfully painted. Jane NNIXN (253) by Mr. Gerald 
Kelly is highly finished, and its framing enhances its charms. 
Mr. David Muirhead makes an excursion into portraiture 
with his Blue and Silver (163) which, though painted in oil, 
gives the impression of a pastel. Tt is a daintily delicate piece 
of work. One imagines that Mr. Sickert, in painting Sir Nigel 
Playfair in the part of ~ Tony Lumpkin” (388) let his mind 
wander chiefly towards Tony, and that gentleman's attitude 
towards his fellow-men. Mr. A. K. Lawrence's Return of 
Persephone (75) is decorative, but there is an awkwardness 
about the figures, particularly the heads, which detracts from 
the whole. The Old Pear Tree in Spring (146), in its back 
garden setting, by Mr. Bush is realistically painted. It 
represents a long and careful effort. and the whole effect is 
extraordinarily successful. Mr. Campbell Taylor, like Mr. 
Warold Knight, delights in dainty interiors, and his Memories 
(128) is characteristic of his polished methods. It is a pity 
that Mr. Gemmell Hutechison’s Sleep (259) is hung so high. 
It is a good composition, and, as far as can be seen, is strongly 
painted. Sir George Clausen has five canvases. The startling 
vividness of the flowering fruit tree in his Little Cottages (161), 
and the strength of his portrait A Dancer (456), amply pro- 
claim his undiminished vigour. 

Room VI, as has been mentioned, is this year devoted to 
Drawings and Etchings. Here are hung four drawings by 
the late President, Sir Frank Dicksee. Of these the Study of 
Mother and Child (1022) stands out particularly by reason of 
its charming design. The four works form a well-chosen 
memorial, Mr. Frank Brangwyn is represented by six studies 
in chalk, His Baby (1102) is the embodiment of rest. On the 
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ather hand, his Study of a Mob (1061) is all movement and 
anarchy, with its accompaniment of red flags, pikes and 
corpses hanging from the nearest lamp-post. It is a terrifying 
=. Sir D. Y. Cameron has three brown wash drawings, 

he Shadowed Valley (1009) being superbly bold. Mr. Gerald 
Geerlings gets his inspiration from New York sky-scrapers, 
and in Black Magic (994) and The Rising Generation (1036) 
he handles these giants dexterously. The Goose Fair, Albi 
(1012) and Professor Grant (1018) by Mr. Maleolm Osborne are 
both excellent, as is also Mr. Frank Short’s mezzotint. Cloud 
March over the Sands of Dec (1120). 

The water colours are disappointing, and among the 263 
works exhibited there is very little above the average. Sir 
William Orpen’s portrait of Lord John Cholmondeley (746), 
though in pencil and oils, hangs here. It is very efiective, 
but would have been more so had the size been reduced. Mr. 
David Muirhead’s On the Medway (659) is characteristic. 
The Viaduct (687) by S. D. Moss is painted in a good broad 
manner, while The Bridge. Llangollen (697) by Mr. Charles 
Knight attracts by its simple treatment. Taunton Vale (755), 
by Mr. Charles Cheston, with its well-painted distances, is an 
entirely satisfactory water colour. Miss Low's Arundel Park 
(857) and Mrs. Granger-Taylor’s Pink Dressing Gown (877) 
should also be noted. 

The bulk of the Sculpture is crowded into the Lecture Room 
and the Central Gallery, but a certain amount is scattered 
through the other galleries where it can be more easily seen. 
Mr. Gilbert Bayes’ The Lily Maid (1424), in glazed earthenware, 
is pleasant in colour and design. The bust of Mlle. Olga 
Pavlovna Iléna (1429) by Mr. Dyson-Smith is sympathetic, 
and the turned head, giving a profile, adds to its attractiveness. 
Sphinx (1441), the small statuette in Jimewood by Mr. Miller, 
is very fetching, the wood medium suiting the subject and 
lending softness to it. The Little Apple (1538) by the late Mr. 
Henry Poole, and The Child (1543), Mr. Reid Dick’s diploma 
work, are two delightful representations of a Mother and 
Child. Miss Quait has got plenty of movement into her 
pt of the Winds (1493), but it is placed too high to allow 
of proper inspection, Mr. Richard Garbe’s Sea Lion (1527) 
in verde di prato, is another good piece. 

All the alterations this year, the lesser number of oil paint- 
ings, the freedom from overcrowding in their hanging, the 
advancement of the graphic section to Room VI., and the 
scattering of some of the sculpture about the galleries, make 
the exhibition an casier one to examine, and even if the 
average of the work exhibited were not as good as it is. would 
cause the Academy of 1929 to be remembered. G.G, 


Correspondence 


A Lerrer From Mapras. 

[To the Editor of the Svvcraror.] 
Sir,—On the day when 1,001 more or less illustrious ones 
filed past His Excellency the Governor and Viscountess 
Goschen at their annual reception, the Madras cold weather 
season really began. The reception showed us many 
new and beautiful faces, whose owners have come to 
this delightful city to share with the permanent inhabitants 
its brief season of gaiety, as also many beautiful dresses, 
proving that family exchequers are not quite so low as during 
the prolonged depression that followed the brief post-War 
boom. There were dresses of all kinds. Some very short and 
some, to modern eyes, very long. some full like those of a 
mid-Victorian belle, some as skimpy as those of a Paris 
midinette. 

Our back-veranda astrologists foreshadowed a long cool 
scason with abundant showers to keep our gardens looking fresh. 
The showers we have had were specially weleome, for Madras 
is proud of her gardens, strange though that may seem to 
those whose imaginative picture of Madras is built on tales 
of desert and jungle. Our annual garden competitions produce 
remarkable evidence of the floral beauty possible in a tropical 
city when to horticultural knowledge is joined a sense of colour 
and an eye to beauty. Nowhere are these things more 
happily combined than at our race-course. There one finds the 
most delightful gardens serving as a foil to the inevitable 
ugliness of Grand and other stands, the * Tote” and the 
lesser adjuncts of a modern race-course. 

Looking at a picture of the old Madras race-course. taken 
fifteen years ago, it is difficult to believe that the magnifi- 
cent course of to-day, with its palatial buildings for spectators, 
the Tote, horses, jockeys, &e., has grown out of such humble 
beginnings. Then a one-storied shack on a mound served 
as a Grand Stand. and bookies stood at the corner of the fence. 
We have travelled far since those days, and in quality of sport 
and value of prizes are now leagues ahead. Yet our Race 
Club has not abandoned the old objectives. The Club still 
strives to promote local ownership, and its Griffin scheme has 
mnabled many with small purses to become possessors of 
1orses of quality at bargain prices. 


Our joy does not begin and end with racing. The Gymkhana 
Club has opened a new annexe with a spacious veranda 
and a wonderful spring dancing floor, the best in India. it js 
claimed. This innovation is deservedly popular, and, now that 
the Volunteer Band is supplemented by a good string band, 
dancing at the ** Gym ~ has become one of the things to * do.” 
a boon to hostesses. The Adyar Club is aware of the challenge 
involved in the beautification of its rival, so has decorated 
its buildings anew, giving to its dance rooms a night-!lue 
ceiling dotted with stars, so that dancers who can sparc no 
time to gaze on the loveliness of the starlit skies from: the 
Club's delightful terrace may now have an inkling of the 
beauty they are missing while trailing round in the Yale or 
other ™* blues.” 

Lest. however, this letter give the impression that Madras 
in the cold weather thinks only of its pleasures, let us hasten 
to add that many of its social activities have a philanthropic 
objective. Not long ago Madras submitted cheerfully 
to being well bled by the Guild of Service at a local version of 
the Kit Kat Club, opened for one evening only, with all the 
gaiety and the high prices of its more famous namesake, 
And searcely a week passes without some similar appeal to 
the generous to come and be plundered in the name of charity. 
The Christmas collections to provide some form of youd 
cheer for the helpless and indigent on Christmas Day 
exceeded all previous records in amount, and consequently, 
in the number benefited. In these good works Tor H 
and the Guild of Service play a large part. For a 
young body Toc II does « surprising amount of good work 
here, and has succeeded in introducing a feeling of good 
fellowship into social endeavour that is both welcome and 
novel. H.E. Viscount Goschen has been a warm and active 
patron of the movement and recently presented a Lamp to the 
local branch in memory of his son Lieutenant George Gosclien. 
The ceremony of dedication at St. Mary’s Church Fort St. 
George, the oldest Protestant Church in India was most 
impressive in its solemnity and simplicity. Toe H, like many 
another philanthropic institution, will lose a good friend in 
His Excellency when he leaves this Presidency a few wecks 
hence to take up the more oncrous duties of Viceroy. 

After languishing almost unto death at the end of the 
last cool season the Musical Association has taken a new Icase 
of life and recently it gave us one of the best orchestral 
concerts Madras has enjoyed for many a year. The omens 
for its continued success are auspicious, but one never knows ; 
interest has a way of flagging sadly before the next season: 
The Dramatic Society is busy rehearsing “* Quinney’s,” and 
with a good player in the name part should produce a pleasing 
entertainment. The more serious side of our activitics is 
represented by the approaching meeting of the Science 
Congress. Madras may fairly claim, therefore, that she is 
many-sided, pulling her weight in most of the usual activities 
of a capital city. Cholera may be rampant, her death rate 
phenomenally high, and penury prevent the City Council from 
carrying out much needed improvements. But = Macras 
carries on. The quick take up the work where the dead 


drop it. Tam, Sir. &e., 
Your CorresrONDENT IN Mapris. 
THe Seectraror, May 9ru, 1829. 
RuLes FoR CONNOISSEURSHIP IN PAINTING, 

Tt is not quite safe to contemn the modern school of painting. 
You should even profess to have two or three favourites armong 
living British artists. Do not let Wilkie be of the number ; be : 
all Europe admires him, and you cannot transcend the praise he 


has already obtained. There is a degree of presumption, too, in 
lauding the familiarly known works of an acknowledged geyius; 
and the success of our plan entirely depends upon an invariable 
air of modesty. You will easily become acquainted with what is 
received as to the artists of the day, and it is proper to be au cour 


of this; but, generally speaking, it will be better to confine both 
your strictures and admiration to the old masters. The French 
school of all periods, unless you like to except Watteau (N. Poussin, 
and Claude de Lorrain are to be considered as Italians) may be 


condemned without a show of mercy; though you ean remark, 
that the young French artists draw very prettily—this will be 
like recalling a too powerful tint. 

Fuzeli’s enormities being acknowledged as very learned, } 
to admire their vigour. 

The attempt to distinguish copies from originals would 1}. 
rash, and even the expression of an opinion on that point 
of peril; for traps are often laid, and imitations have her se 
perfect as to deceive real judges. The safest guides are the wcalth 
of the individual whose collection you are viewing, and the characte 


¢ fe ss 


tem 


full 


which you have previously heard of the collection itself. \Vith 
a person of limited means, who thinks he has made one or two 
“lucky hints,” you may be much more confident. Say thorve 8 
certainly a good deal of the supposed master about on that 
another is a very pleasing or striking performance, whether or: nal 


or not—adding, that you have never fallen into the too prevails 
weakness of indiscriminately despising copies. Avoid, if poss!!!"s 
giving any positive opinion upon this question, 
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American Notes of the Week 
(By Cable) 


|The Seecravon hopes to publish week by week a survey of 
news and opinion in: America, cabled from New York by our 
American correspondent.| 


An Arrack ON Mr. ANDREW Metron. 

Although Mr. Andrew Mellon has been Secretary of the 
Treasury eight years a vigorous attack has now been pressed 
in the Senate upon his eligibility for the office. As the Senate 
Judiciary Committee was unable to agree upon a report on 
this question. the controversy is to be fought out on the 
floor of the Senate. The attack is purely political in motive, 
for Secretary Mellon enjoys the complete confidence of the 
country. but justifies itself upon an old law passed when 
Alexander Hamilton the Treasury one 
hundred and forty years ago forbidding that officer from being 
concerned in * the carrying on of trade and commerce.” It 
is well known that practically all Seerctaries of the Treasury 
have been interested as stockholders in corporations engaged 
in business. Secretary Mellon, like most of his predecessors, 
has observed most scrupulously the obligations exacted by a 
keen sense of honour and propriety. and this attack upon him 
will undoubtedly fail. The attack has, however, focussed 
public attention upon the antiquated character of the law and 
the necessity of drafting a rule in keeping with the spirit of 
the present law, but adapted to modern conditions : a rule 
which will protect both public interests and a conscientious 
ollicial from such an attack as the present. 


was Secretary of 


* * * * 
TH: Honour or tne Press. 
An avalanche of followed — the 


revelation that one of the large power companies had invested 


newspaper protest has 
substantial sums in purchasing an interest in various news- 
papers. This particular power company also manufactures 
news print paper. and the claim: of the company was that its 
purchase of an interest in newspapers was purely and simply 
in order to secure a market for its paper. Without necessarily 
questioning the good faith of this statement. there has arisen 
an unmistakable public demand that newspapers shall not 
be directly or indirectly controlled by public utilities. A few 
days after these disclosures Frank Gannett. owner of the 
Brooklyn fagle and a chain of newspapers, repaid the loans he 
had obtained from this power company. Efforts are being 
made in the Senate and the House of Representatives to push 
the investigation further. ‘The most interesting aspect of 
this situation is the almost unanimous demand of the Press 
that every American newspaper shall be free of the taint of 
serving—-even indirectly — a selfish rather than a disinterested 
public purpose. 

Some Epucation Figures. 

From 781,707,000 in 1913 14, educational expenditures in 
the United States, according to a recent survey in a Report by 
the Committee on economic changes of 
Hoover is chairman —rose to approximately S2,744,000,000 
in 1925 26. The most striking increase was in public High 
School education expenditure, which between 1913 14 and 
1925 26 multiplied tenfold, while the total enrolment increased 
by roughly 200 per cent. During the same period the number 
of college and University students grew rapidly from 325.219 
to 822.895. Thus the expenditure on free college and Univer- 
sity education increased nearly 350 per cent. in little more 
than a decade. Matthew Arnold's comment that America 
has too many schools and too little education is still repeated 
in various forms by critical educators, but others find in the 
increasing self-criticism among cducational authorities wel. 
come signs of something approaching a new spiritual awaken- 
ing in American education. 

* * * * 


which President 


Toe Heaven or Tus Presipenr. 

President Hioover’s physical condition has occasioned some 
anxiety. Emmediately a new President takes office, his 
health becomes of national concern and a member of the 
medical staff of the Army or the Navy is assigned to live at 
White House and look after it. Dr. Boone, President 
Hoover's personal physician found that the President 
Weighed) two hundred pounds when inaugurated. Mr. 


Hoover characteristically threw himself without restraint 
into the labours of the White House. and many observers 
lately have remarked that he appeared unduly fatigued. Dr. 
Boone has now found it wise to announce that the President's 
weight is reduced to one hundred and eighty-five pounds and 
that his general heaith is excellent. 

* % * * 
Tut SrrUATION ON THE STOCK MARKETS. 

In spite of the fact that prices of securities on the New York 
Stock Exchange remain amazing] 
there are increasing misgivings among responsible financiers 
concerning the credit position. So conservative a banker as 
Charles S. MeCain, President of the National Part Bank, in 
a public speech points out that of six billion odd dollars in 
call loans now outstanding only S2.500,000,000 were provided 
by the bankers, while 838,500,000,000 
others such as business men and corporations. 


and persistently high, 


were furnished bys 
Just as surely, 
said Mr. MeCain, as any particular business needs for normal 
use funds now lent on call, these moneys are bound to be with- 
drawn from the market. Mr. 
for call loans to be reduced materially except by a reduction 
in the price of stocks, which will have to come about either 
by a drastic decline or by a slow decline.” 
banker. 
the Federal Reserve Board in its conservative effort to restrict 
the use of excessive credit in the stock market has been materi- 
ally strengthened by the formal endorsement of the Board's 
policy by the U.S. 


McCain added. * I see no way 


This is certainly 


frank language from a responsible The position of 


Chamber of Commerce. 
* * * 
Tut Scccess or THE TALKIES 
Recent achievements of the talking motion picture and 
its varied possibilities have aroused the enthusiasm alike 
of dramatic 
and educators. The 


critics, producers, theatregoers, scientists 
talking Bulidog 
Drummond —-or more — particularly, the performance in 
the title part of the British actor, Ronald Colman — has 
won unqualified critics and public. Here 
is an undoubted sritish elements in a 
production which, everyone agrees. marks a decisive advance 
in the development of the talking picture as an artistic medium. 
The American Chemical Society has acclaimed the value of 
* talkie ~ 
scientists. 


picture version of 


praise from 


recognition of 


in recording lectures and experiments by famous 
The National Association of Teachers has devel- 
Movietone 
colour pictures are being used in teaching surgical technique at 
the New York Medical School. At a meeting of the National 
Academy of Sciences it was predicted that radio service using 
television and sound-moving pictures would some day provide 
a ~ Super-University,” bringing higher education into every 
home. improving standards in the schools and at the same 
time materially reducing education budgets. Meanwhile the 
University of Southern California has instituted rescarch work 
and courses of instruction, with the object of improving and 


oped plans to employ it in improving our speech. 


developing the new medium. 
* * % * 
Ao Prevace 10 Moras.” 

The literary event of the week is the publication of Walter 
Lipmann’s Preface to Morals. Mr. Lipmann is one of the 
Kditors of the New York World, and is commonly regarded as 
having been the author of the phraseology of President Wilson's 
famous Fourteen Points. He has written upon a great variety 
of subjects, but in the present work he undertakes the most 
daring task of his career. On the assumption that religious 
and other authoritative sanctions of our present moral code 
have lost their validity, Mr. Lipmann examines the moral 
foundations upon which a man imust build his life if it is to be 
the good life. In essence he comes close to the conclusion that 
most of the moral commandments generally approved by 
Society really embody the wisdom of ages, and thus we are 
pretty well back where we were as to what our moral duties 
It is a brilliant book, valuable chiefls 
and the 


and obligations are. 
for its incisive analysis of our present discontents, 
first printing is an edition of 80,000 copies. 
Your Amertcan CorresroNnveNnt. 
New York. Wednesday, May sth 
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The League of Nations 
The ABC of European Economics 


Resucts or tuk Woritp Economic CONFERENCE. 

The World Economie Conference of 1927 left behind it two 
important organisms whose raison d’étre is to give effect to 
its recommendations and to watch the development of the 
economic policies of States. The first of them is the Economic 
Committee, consisting of Government experts. This body 
examines those problems which were ventilated at the Con- 
ference, prepares draft conventions when required, and 
maintains contact with the respective Governments. The 
other body is the Economie Consultative Committee, com- 
posed of representatives of sundry economic interests and 
economic opinion in general. It meets once a year for a short 
session, and actually its task consists in examining results 
achieved and then bringing forward fresh suggestions, which 
are then referred to the Economic Committee for study. 
The Consuliative Committee is at present holding its second 
meeting. This is, therefore, perhaps a good moment to survey 
the economic work of the League. 

We must preface our remarks by stating definitely that the 
League has achieved substantial results in all those questions 
which come directly within its province. Examples are 
the Conventions on the execution of arbitral awards made 
abroad, on the abolition of Import and Export Prohibitions 
and Restrictions, on the treatment of alien subjects and 
foreign firms, also numerous agreements dealing with tariff 
systems, the most-favoured nation clause, collective action 
for the lowering of tariff barriers, the unification of statistics 
and of customs nomenclature, veterinary police measures, &c. 
This is not the place to examine these questions in detail, 
but the mere enumeration of them gives some idea of the 
work already achieved in the direction of a more sane clabora- 
tion of the customs system and a better organization of the 
world’s economic activities. If, indeed, in practice, these 
results are seareely discernible, the explanation must be 
sought in the fact that Government action has not developed 
accordingly. At least, however, the Economic Conference 
produced a frame of mind which has materially assisted the 
commercial negotiations of certain States. It will be generally 
admitted that certain commercial agreements concluded by 
France, particularly the Franco-German Commercial Treaty, 
were greatly influenced by the decisions of the Conference, 
and that treaty, it should be said, had some political as well 
as economic importance. 


WANING ENrnusiasm: rok Cause. 

Nevertheless, we have to admit freakly that the first wave 
of enthusiasm quickly passed. Several of the conventions 
concluded under the auspices of the League, and from which 
we were entitled to expect an improvement in the international 
situation, have been ratified by only a very few States. It is 
not too much to say that the work of the Economic Committee 
itself has received a check during the last few months and 
that some of its members are becoming discouraged by the 
endless difficulties that crop up. What is the explanation 
for this change % Undoubtedly, it is due to some extent to the 
fact that public opinion, on which the whole action of the 
Economie Committee depends, suddenly secenis to have lost all 
interest in these questions. There was at the Conference a 
consensus of opinion that the mations were sick and tired of 
the exaggerated Protection of recent years and that all would 
welcome a system of freer trade, which would be bound to 
bring down the cost of living. The truth is that in practice 
neither consumers’ organizations nor even exporters’ associ:- 
tions have given much attention to what is being done at 
Geneva. Industrialists and agriculturists on the other hand, 
whose interests are bound up with Protection, have ranged 
themselves solidly against the policy advocated by the 
Conference, 

The Governments have thus been subjected, not, as it was 
hoped, to pressure from the ranks of those who are in favour of 
freedom of trade, but on the contrary to pressure from: vested 
interests that thrive on Protection. Phe gospel preached at 
Geneva has therefore had the opposite result to that which 
was intended. Tt has provoked its opponents without con 
triving to maintain the enthusiasm of its friends, Under these 


circumstances, there need be no surprise that the Governments, 
whose tendency is always to take the line of least resistance, 
have yielded to the pressure applied. 

Perhaps, too, there is a deeper reason for this discouraging 
state of affairs, and in saying so, we come to the real dilliculty 
of all the economic work of the League. What is, after all, 
the sense of the recommendations of the Economic Confer. 
ence ? They are destined in their essentials to create in 
urope an international market for the benefit of certain 
interests. The European markets are too restricted and 
too scattered. They were so before the War and they have 
become now even more so, owing to the creation of new 
States which are definitely small economic units. It is an 
illusion to suppose that there can be any uniform and schematic 
reductions of customs barriers. But it was seriously con- 
sidered possible to bring about plurilateral understandings 
within certain definite spheres, the effect of which would be to 
permit certain industries to expand their national market. 

When such a policy comes to be applied, those Governiients 
whose interests are affected, demand, in return for throwing 
open their frontiers to the industrial products of other coun- 
tries, that the latter shall provide a market for those States’ 
agricultural products. There you have in a nutshell the 





persistent quarrel between Germany and Poland. 

The peasants in industrial countries, on the other land, 
maintain that working as they are under unfavourable 
conditions, with farm labour an expensive item owing to 
the competition of industry, with an average standard of 
living higher than that of Eastern European couitries, 
they cannot hope to compete successfully in the markets 
unless they too are protected by customs tariffs. 

In the last analysis then, the problem with which the 
States of Western and Central Kurope are faced, resolves 
itself into whether they choose rather to sacrifice their peasant 
class so as to extend their industrial market or to tet the 
industry suffer for the sake of guaranteeing the interests of 
their agriculture. This is a serious dilemma, all the more 
so since, in the majority of the countries concerned, the 
Governments need the peasant vote to main their position 
in Parliament. When these things are stated bluntly. w 
ought no longer to be surprised that the economic work of 
the League should meet with a check. 

Tut ALTERNATIVE. 

But consider the alternative for a moment. Whatever 
else the future may have in store, it is clear that Europe 
will be subject to increasing pressure from American com- 
petition. The home market in America has reached saturation 
point: that is to say, further development ef American 
industry is not to be reckoned with. In order to maintain 
her present: production and to bring down cost prices, it 
is absolutely necessary that America extend her export trade. 


It may be that American exports represent only a meagre 
percentage of her production; they constitute, however, 
just that margin allowing of compression of costs ol pro- 
duction. That is the reason why American industry is in 
a position to sell goods outside America, even al unrennera: 
tive prices. 

To mect this impending invasion, Kurope has only two 
methods of defence from which to choose : either to organize 
herself by extending her industrial markets through inter- 
national agreements namely, the method advocated by the 
League or to put up barricades of customs duties to such 
a point that the tariffs become prohibitive for American 
importers. [t is surely evident that this second method 
would be in the nature of an unfriendly attitude to the 
country with which it is manifestly Murope’s greatest interest 
to maintain a policy of conciliation. It would be, too, an 
appalling thing to adopt a policy having the effeet of sctting 
up hurdles all over the continent, and producing a state of 
affairs which the cconomic life of Kurope itself could not 
possibly bear. 

May this sobering reflection encourage us, therefore, to 
hope that in spite of all the diflieulties that appear on the 
surface, the economic work of the League will finally achieve 
its ends! Winntam MAnvin. 
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Country Life 


Tur. CLEVEREST Birp. 

The strangest story with regard to bird intelligence, 
especially the case of owls, comes from the Surrey estate of Sir 
George Courthope (the estate from whose caks Westminster 
Hall was built and is being repaired). The tale has been 
told elsewhere, and refers to last season. I tell it again 
for the sake of its significance, and because I have been 
making some personal inquiry into the ways of this intelli- 
gent fowl. The estate was infested by the little Spanish owl, 
naturalized in England by Lord Lilford and others. A 
great many were shot, but on a thorough investigation no 
signs whatever were discoverable indicating a diet of young 
animals. Indeed, the chief investigator was disposed to 
believe that here once again was proof that a beneficent 
bird (and most birds are beneficent) had been maligned. 
The evidence, indeed, was overwhelming that the shot birds 
had lived very largely on beetles and had eaten no young 
birds. Sir George Courthope himself was inclined to forbid 
further shooting. 

~ * * * 

At this juncture one of the keepers saw with his very 
eyes a little owl attack and kill a brood of pheasant chicks ; 
but the deed done, the bird flew away without eating its 
kill. A watch was maintained. Presently the bird returned 
and carried off the dead chicks one by one, and laid them 
on the ground in a special retreat. Still none was devoured. 
As the days passed, the burying beetles in quantity dis- 
covered the carrion, and the owls had the reward of their 
patience and ingenuity. They enjoyed a great feast of their 
favourite food, the beetle. Now, apart from the ethics of 
the little owl, here is a mark of the higher intelligence. To 
do one thing for the sake of another, and that a tolerably 
remote sequel, is more than twice as mentally clever as 
doing the most ingenious act for a direct result. That these 
owls (unlike the barndoor) kill young birds, and even old 
birds, every countryman knows, though Dr. Collinge, the 
greatest of all authorities on birds’ food, has hitherto more 
Ilave we in this story, which is irreproach- 
ably authentic, a common and general explanation? Is 
this strange habit general with the species ? 


or less disagreed. 


* * * * 


WryNeck VERSUS OwL. 

A neighbour of mine had both little owls and wrynecks 
nestiny in his garden, and kept particular notice of the wry- 
necks, which are not very often attracted to nesting boxes. 
At first there seemed to be no interference from the owls, but 
as the time for hatching approached he saw one of the little 
owls perch on the box and attempt to force an entrance, 
fortunately in vain: the hole was small and the door tight. 
But he feared for the young wryneck when they should emerge 
and hardened his heart against the pair of little owls. The 
abnormal multiplication of the little owl is doubtless in part 
due to the innumerable nesting sites available ; for where old 
trees with convenient holes fail, they are quite content with 
holes in the ground, and will even live together with rabbits. 


* * * * 


Mor: Witp FLowers. 

The fight for the preservation of our wild flowers is not to 
be allowed to die. The sword is to remain out of the sheath 
till * Mngland’s green and pleasant land,” dissimili flore 
renidetl, gleams with rare flowers. Gloucestershire, 
Bishop gave the lead, remains in the van of the campaign, 
General Sir Fabian Ware is talking on the theme this week at 
Cheltenham (where the homecroft 
elective work is being organized near Cirencester (the place 
that only the local [english can pronounce). 
‘Suggested the deliberate sowing of the seeds of flowers on the 
‘gument that active propagation is better than negative 
tonservation. 


whose 


movement centres) and 


Someone has 


This may be possible with common sorts, but 
would be extremely difficult with many of the rarer. At the 
me time a good many species have been broadcast in the 
past. Was not the Kingsway space full of varieties of sown 
lowers? In most country places there are to be found a few 
The 
though by mistake, on Wordsworth’s memorial, is itselfa stray 


Yagabonds from gardens. greater celandine, carved, 


An example from my particular neighbourhood is the dusky 
geranium ; and the very elect — from Anne Pratt to Bentham 
and Hooker — cannot always distinguish the native from the 
artificially sown. 

* + ’ * 
A Farrurun Lasovurer. 

An unexpected illustration of the continuity of tradition 
in rural life is worth recording from Lincolnshire. I found new 
buildings being put up to accommodate the immigrant workers 
who come for the gathering of certain crops, notably the 
seed of root crops. They 
neighbourhood for the 
They 
work well and hard; and as in the old days eat incredible 
quantities of potatoes, which they prefer 
the middle,” 


A number of these men are Irish. 
come over to Derbyshire and_ its 
hay harvest, and on to Lincolnshire for seed gathering. 
‘with a bone in 
that is not cooked quite through. These are 


supplied free. One might call that labour casual; but it 
is often very far from that. One Trish worker, already 


booked for a stay in one wooden house now in building, is 
the grandson of a man who first came over for summer work 
of the same sort in the same place. For three generations 
his family have kept faithful to the one farm where they 
accumulate enough wealth 
Ireland ! 


to enrich their winter days in 


- * * * 
Ras. 

A good account, worth the attention of anvone who might 
think of naturalizing reaches me from 
the Continent on the subject of a certain large rat that is 
troubling and Czecho-Slovakia. 
Because of its depredations, as 1 reported the other day, 
The 


Some twenty vears ago 


DANGEROUS 


any foreign animal, 


farmers landowners = in 
the law prohibiting the use of traps has been modified. 
rat is the Musk rat or Musquash. 
a Bohemian landowner of royal connexions released a few 
pairs on his estate near Prague, where they multiplied rapidly 
and whence they have now spread at least as far as Thuringia, 
* Musk rat 
hunters,” and large premiums are offered for the capture of 
the rats. There are stories of these big rodents attacking 
children ; and they are not necessarily untrue. 


In Saxony there are already official Government 


One knows 
both 
their excom- 


of parallel examples even in England in regard to 


stoats and grey rats. However, the reason of 


munication is the damage they inflict on river and canal 


banks by their burrowing. They do in a big way what moles 

are doing in a smaller way to the banks in Bastern Mngland. 
» * * * 

CONGENIAL TREES. 

Everyone with an orchard is asked this spring and summer 
to watch which kinds of apple or pear or plum tiower simulta- 
neously. 
have recently been tested. 
are neighbours they may have even fifty per cent. more fertile 


Some quite astonishing results of cross fertilizing 
If certain complementary sorts 
blossoms than if they stood alone. Acongenial or less congenial 
neighbour may easily make a difference of twenty per cent. 
For example, though Worcester Pearmain (one of our oldeit 
as one of earliest apples) is more than usually self-fertile, it 
benefited by nineteen per cent. from the neighbourhood of 
that useful apple James Greeve ; and Allington Pippin owes 
twenty-two per cent. to the same neighbour. 
For though bees fly a 
certain distance, and through self-fertilization may vield a 
sufficient crop, it is now quite certain that in the orchard (as 
Clough noted in human relationships) great is juxtaposition, 
If the company in our orchards is congenial the fruit will on 


The subject is 
more or less new, and is fascinating. 


the average be more plentiful. 
* % * * 
May's Guirrs. 

May has brought two things new to this year of grace: a 
south wind with rain in its embrace ; and though the speed of 
srowth and budding and flowering has been almost fantastic 
ina world thirsty for damp warmth, the backwardness of the 
year still leaves us time for a great deal of sowing, pruning 
and transplanting that would often be rash even in April. In 
the Estate Magazine 
special emphasis is laid on the value of chicory as a winter 


a very well-documented monthly — some 


and it should be sown this month. 


W. Beacu 


salad plant 


THOMAS, 
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Letters to 


INSURANCE AGAINST WAR 
j To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 

Sir, I have noticed some comments in the English Press on 
the suggestion of financial assistance for States threatened by 
attack or attacked which seem to me to convey # misleading 
idea of the position. Ever since my first proposal, which 
afterwards led the Finnish Government to put the matter 
hefore the League of Nations, I have been strengthened in 
my opinion that the realization of this idea would constitute 
a strong and efficient peace guarantee. 

This, first, for the reason that an aggressive State must be 
influenced by the knowledge that the power of defence of the 
threatened nation might be considerably increased. The 
Finnish Government shared this opinion. The view 
has becn put forward by various committees within the 
League of Nations which have dealt with the question. 
Finally, of course, it has been accepted by the Council of 


same 


the League. 

In a section of the English Press a contrary view has been 
expressed, and it has even been stated that the proposal, if 
carried into effect, would encourage war rather than guarantce 
peace. The promise of financial assistance would, it is said, 
he more likely to act as an inducement to make war than as a 
deterrent from making war. 

I consider that this reasoning is based ona false assumption. 
A conflict between two States must, as it appears to me, be 
more easily solved, if the feeling of superiority on the part of 
an aggressive State is not allowed too much play. Ifa strong 
Power has for its neighbour a weaker nation, the former will, 
unavoidably, feel a temptation to reveal an uncompromising 
temper in the course of negotiations. On the other hand, it 
is naturally true that a weaker State will be more confident 
in its negotiations with a stronger opponent, if it is certain of 
financial assistance in case of war. But can it really be 
seriously maintained that a settlement of a conflict between 
two States will be difficult, because a less uneven 
balance is established between them ? Is inequality ever a 
help in the settling of misunderstandings or conflicts ? If 
neyotiations can be entered into on more equal terms, 
exaggerated claims will be less likely to appear, and, for 
this very reason, it is much more conceivable that negotiations 
will produce results acceptable to both parties, 

It has also been said that this form of insurance against 
war will mean a heavy burden to the British Empire. With 
regard to this point, I only wish to draw attention to the facet 
that the experiences of the World War have decidedly 
damped the inclination to engage in new war adventures. 
proposal for financial 


more 


Moreover, the acceptance of the 
assistance must be designed to reduce such an inclination still 
more. In consequence, the question of financial assistance 
would arise only to a limited extent. Hf the calls on the 
various States were to be many and heavy, the pact, of 
course, would not be likely to survive the first’ stipulated 
period of ten years. 

I have hoped and believed, and still hope and believe, that 
this proposal will appeal to the British mind with its sense of 
idealism combined with practical common sense. It was 
therefore, no surprise to me that Sir Austen Chamberlain at 
the last meeting of the Council, on behalf of the British 
Government, took the lead in accepting, in principle, the 
proposal put forward by the Finnish Government.— I am, 


dir, &e., Gustrar Roos 
(Iix-Cabinet Minister, late King’s 
Governor of Gotland, Member of 
the First Chamber of the Swedish 
Stockholm. Riksdag). 


WILY NOT OPERATE THE SAMUEL REPORT ? 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sir, In a_ recent issue Mr. Philip Gee states that a 
voluntary pooling of wagons (which is the outcome of amalga- 
mations) is being carried out by groups of collieries in the 
same district. It may, however, be pointed out that although 
three years have elapsed since the termination of the Coal 
Inguiry, less than $0,000 out of 2 total of 700,000 wagons 


the Editor 


have been brought within these different pools. But 
if the private owners pooled all their wagons, duality of contro] 
would still exist. One half the wagons would still be running 
in opposition to the other half (privately owned v. 
owned), thus perpetuating on a wholesale scale a method of 
working which flagrantly violates the most vital and first 
elementary principle of transportation. 

During an experience of over thirty years on British, Colonial 
and South American railways, I have never yet heard a 
responsible traflic officer— from Superintendent to station. 
master— express any other view than that very 
economics would result from the abolition of private ownership 
in wagons. Similar statements have been made by most 
of our general managers, some of whom have described private 
trucks as the * bane ” and the * curse ” of the British railways, 
The whole of the practical traflic staff of the railways have 
also recently expressed themselves in identical terms, and, 
consequently, the under-estimations of one general manager 
and two or three so-called “experts” can hardly stand 
indefinitely against this overwhelming array of real expert 


CVven 


railway 


heavy 


or ” 


opinion. 

It may be mentioned that many coal owners have also 
recognized that greater efficiency and cheaper transportation 
would be secured by abandoning this immensely wasteful 
method of working, and, indeed, Mr. Gee will be interested to 
learn that I hold letters to this effect from some of the biggest 
and best known colliery proprietors in the country. Polish 
competition is now again becoming serious, and the opportun 
moment has undoubtedly arrived for the more intelligent 
members of the coal trade to brush aside the people who 
continually block the road to their own, as well as to the 
prosperity of all other basic industries. 

May IL add here a comment on the letter appearing last week? 
The statements made by Mr. E. 'T. Good respecting British 
and foreign railway rates and conditions are misleading. Al 
though he also jumps to the conclusion that my railway ex 
perience is confined to South America, and is relatively value- 
less on thet account, the actual fact is that my first’ ten years 
were spent at several different stations in the Forest of Dean, 
the Eastern and Western Valleys of Monmouthshire, and in 
the Ely, Rhondda, Llynfi, Ogmore and Garw valleys of Glan- 
organshire, where I naturally gained an intimate acquaintance 
of the movement of coal from scores of collieries in those 
districts. To enable a proper estimate to be formed of the 
value of our respective opinions, it is now up to Mr. bk. T. 
Good similarly to disclose his record and technical knowledge 
of the operation and economics of railway transportation.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., kK. R. B. Ropers 

(Late of Buenos Aires Great Southern Rly.) 


THE ZOO CENTENARY 

[To the Editor of the Sreecraror.| 
Sin, The Zoological Society has marked the centenary of its 
foundation by publishing Dr. Chalmers Mitchell's //istory of 
the Zoological Society. Among much other interesting infor 
mation is an outline of the plan for the new park for animals at 
Whipsnade in Hertfordshire. The grounds are to be arranged 
to provide quarters in which the animals concerned wil! have 
more natural surroundings and very much greater space than 
is possible in even the newer of the enclosures in Regent's 
Park. No complete transfer from one locality to the other is 
intended ; the new park will form a recuperating ground for 
a certain proportion of the animals, and will also take the 
surplus from London, where the representative collection will 
be housed. 

Any enlargement of the caged creatures of the Zoological 
Gardens is to the good, and the Society is to be congratulated 
on this result of its enterprise. Nevertheless, an uneasy 
wonder is stirred as to whether, when the Society's next 
centenary arrives, the creatures contained in collections such 
as this may not be the only remaining survivors of theit 
species. 

Through thousands and thousands of years the lifc-foree 
working in the animal kingdom has revealed a process of 
gradual growth and improvement of the species : continuity 
has not been broken. Now, however, this continuity #8 
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threatened : a destroyer has appeared. Man, equipped with 
the new powers of locomotion and offence which the past 
century has given him, captures and kills where he will. No 


part of the earth is free of him ; no creature safe from him. 


The mounting tale of slaughter, imposed by the demands of 


fashion, sport, science and trade, includes already the complete 
extermination of many species of birds and beasts, slain, not 
because they are harmful or dangerous, but because they are 
curious or beautiful. The Great Auk, the Passenger Pigeon, 
the Eskimo Curlew, the Blue Buck, the Quagga, Burchell’s 
Zebra, and many other species are gone. 
animals, killed 
of millions yearly, are dwindling away ; the great game areas 
are being swept bare of their inhabitants ; seals, whales and 
other ocean mammals are decreasing. 


The fur-bearing 


with accompanying torments by hundreds 


For all this devastation no plea of inevitability, necessity, 
or natural process can be raised. Greed for sensation, know- 
ledge, adornment, gain is its cause. Zoological gardens and 
parks are no remedy ; indeed, the zoologists are not least 
among the offenders and the best of their efforts are only 
palliatives. 

Protection from the attacks of man in their countries of 
origin, the formation of sanctuaries such as are advocated by 
the Society for the Preservation of the Fauna of the Empire (a) 
and by similar bodies, can do much. But chiefly is it necessary 
to bring about a change in our human sense of values, so that, 
instead of looking fellow-creatures of ours as 
“specimens ~ and think of them as 
entities each with a significance of its own, and a place in the 
purpose of creation entirely independent of the satisfaction it 
The 
which we react to such a vision will depend upon our indi- 


upon these 


‘ exhibits,” we may 


may bring to our curiosity or our cupidity. way in 
vidual consciences and our ability to compound with them ; 
upon our individual temperaments and the lines of action 
which they induce us to follow. 

Such varying reactions to the many aspects of the problem 
of animals’ protection and welfare have led to the formation 
of a great number of specialized organizations : the vision of 
the single principle and aim underlying them 
wrongness of any form of exploitation, to the establishment 
in this and other countries of an Animals’ Welfare Week () 
during which all these special aspects may be presented to the 
public in united demonstrations. The 
demonstrations receive shows thal most people are ready to 
consider the problem from this unified standpoint, and the 
number of localities in which they are being undertaken is 


namely, the 


welcome which such 


rapidly increasing. 
the mental attitude of our civilization and for a very drastic 
alteration of its treatment of the animal kingdom is, however, 


The need for a complete re-orientation of 


of a pressing urgency. indeed, we are 
already in sight of 
tion of all free animals, and the retention in the world only of 
those which we breed for destruction or to add to our pleasure. 


“The fools have killed all the animals,” 


We are approaching 
the possibility of the complete extermina- 


says the ghost of 


Adam. Are we to be too late to save them ?— Lam, Sir, &c¢., 
J. L. Catuer. 
AN ANIMAL WEEK 
|To the Editor of the Seecravor.] 
Sir,-Last autumn you gave prominence to some corre- 


spondence deseribing the keeping of an animal week-end in 
Jamaica under the auspices of the Church. 

The children of the Jamaica parish took their animal pets 
to the schoolroom on Saturday and prizes were awarded to 
the masters or mistresses of the best kept and happiest looking 
creatures. The Church services on the following Sunday were 
given a special character. Nature, with special reference to 
creature life, was, so to speak, the theme of the day. 

We tried a similar weck-end here last Saturday and Sunday 
and it worked out so happily and showed such promise of 
being an extraordinary good way of creating a right attitude 
to animal life that we are going to repeat the festival annually. 

We thought that, as your paper was the means of putting 


— 








(a) 'The Society for the Preservation of the Fauna of the Empire, 
¢/o the Zoological Society, Regent's Park, N.W. L. 

(6) The National Council for Animal's Welfare, 11 Lincoln's 
Inn Fields, W.C. 2. 


the idea before us, interested to 


successful adoption here fam, Sir, &e 


you might be know of its 


A. Lysxcu, Viear. 
The Vicarage, Urswich, Ulverston, Lancs. 

| We are glad to think that a letter in the Spectator was the 
We hope that Urswick 
Ep. Spectator | 


means Of spreading this excellent idea. 
will have many emulators, 


THE YOUNGER GENERATION 
| To the Editor of the Spvcravon.| 
Sir,— As one who was also six years old at the outbreak of 
War, I should like to congratulate ~R. M. B.” 


und temperate defence of the younger generation ; 


on his sincere 
and with 
no little hesitation [ venture to give my own “ crude little 
opinion ” (as Mr. Waugh would have it). Mr. Waugh divides 
the living of this age into pre-War, War, and post-War, and 
proceeds to refer pityingly to ~ this laiter ’ generation as the 
“ indiscriminating and ineffectual people we lament to-day.” 
His sneering exaggeration is as false and inaccurate as his 
English. 

It is true that our sense of values may be “* topsy-turvy 

it is the inevitable outcome of the striving to produce a new 
code of relative values whereby war in future will no longer be 
considered worth while, and class distinctions will no longer 
be emphasized (though we recognize that they cannot be 
abolished, than the distinctions of 
abolished). Passing over Mr. Waugh’s almost unmeaning and 
completely illogical argument that muscles which are most 
most highly developed, and_ that, 
“the restraint of a traditional culture tempers and directs 


any more can be 


age 


exercised are therefore, 
creative impulses,” let us consider the sense of his concluding 
remarks. He writes: “ What young man to-day, in choosing 
a career, ever considers for one moment whether, by its nature, 
any job is better worth doing than any other ? There was once 
a prevailing opinion that the professions which performed 
beneficial services to the community were more becoming to 
& man of culture than trades in which he simply sold things 
for more than he gave.’ The bulk of his criticism might well 
apply to the youth of any generation. Any man trying to 
answer sincerely the question why he chose his own particular 
job would find it difficult to reply that his motives were 
altruistic and he became a soldier (for instance) merely from 
a desire to benefit the world at large. His concluding gibe at 
trade is mere snobbishness. 

The post-War generation well realizes that it owes a duty to 
society and a duty to the generations to come. It is not afraid 
to tackle problems and to set about its work. Even though 
Mr. Waugh 


leave out from his criticism) are not as traditionally sanctified 


its ideas about sex intercourse (which cannot 
and sanctimonious as they were, yet it is more than probable 
that, though there is less uniformity to convention, there is 
more genuine decency to-day in the minds and lives of the 
present generation than in those of its ancestors. I apologize 
to my own generation and to that of our fathers if this letter 
should appear conceited. —I am, Sir, &c¢., 


Trinity College, Cambridge. K. R. Harry. 


IN DEFENCE OF THE FAITH 
| To the Editor of the Specravor.| 

Sir, A belated Press cutting from England has just reached 
me here in Chicago, containing the letters of * Unbiassed 
{inquirer,” J. W. Poynter and G. W. S, Curtis, who comment 
on my criticism of the Archbishop of York's statement as to 
the proofs of Theism only reaching probability 

in their May I, even at this 
allowed a few sentences in reply. 

To “ Unbiassed Enquirer” I should say that IT am a con- 
vinced Theist by my philosophy, and a Catholic believer in all 
the doctrines of my Chureh by my faith. Thus, 
there is one God, a Creator, by processes of reason: I know 
that God is a Trinity of Persons by faith resting on the 
authority of a revelation, the fact of which revelation I can 
investigating the credibilitatis of 


not certainty 
late 


conclusion, date, be 


I know 


reach by reason motiva 
Christianity. 

Mr. Poynter's logic is weak when he reads into my letter 
the idea that the Catholic Church puts its philosophy “ on a 
parity of certainty ” with its faith ; and he shows a lack of 


the clements of Epistemology when he asks “ how can there 
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be a ‘more’ or ‘less’ in certitude.’ Of course, there are 
grades of certitude : it is only in the negative element of the 
absence of doubt that these grades or species are allied. The 
classical quotation from Dr. Salmon is based on a false notion 
of the act of faith, which is not the mere conclusion to a 
syllogism. 

The sentence in parenthesis in Mr. Curtis's letter: “I am 
well aware that there are other and perhaps contradictory 
strands in the Cardinal's thought ” is important. It was those 
other passages which qualified the passages expounding his 
*jllative sense’ that keep his doctrine within the limits 
of the definition of the Vatican Council that reason can reach 
to certain conclusions and establish theism.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Francis Woop.ock, S.J. 

Saint Xavier College, 4928 Xavier Park, Chicago. 


WHERE MEAT COMES FROM 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—This article came as a painful surprise to me, and pro- 
bably to many others of your readers also ; for certain state- 
ments there made seem to show that Chicago meat-packers do 
their work in a less humane manner than was the case when I 
visited the stockyards in 1883 and 1884. From what I then 
saw (and I was allowed to go anywhere I wished in the yards) 
all cattle were killed instantaneously with a rifle bullet in the 
brain, and all pigs were hung up by both legs and killed as 
humanely as was thought possible in those days, before the 
invention of the captive-bolt pistol. No ‘ workers ankle-deep 
in blocd * were to be seen, as all blood ran at once through 
grids into channels out of sight. 

Are we to infer from these changes in method that American 
packers have receded rather than advanced in their methods ? 
I should be glad to see this inference refuted by someone in 
authority.—I am, Sir, &e., H. Somers-Cocks. 

Eastnor Rectory, Ledbury. 

[On the two occasions when the present writer visited the 
Chicago stockyards, in 1906 and 1920, the steers were not shot 
by rifles but slaughtered in the manner described by Mr. 
Strachey.—Ep. Spectator.| 


TEMPERANCE POLICY 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Your issue of April 20th contains a very excellent 
article headed ** A Practical Proposal for Temperance Reform,” 
signed by ** Prudens Futuri.” Towards the end of the article 
he says, referring to the public house licence duty : ** the right 
form of taxation is in accordance with the amount of drink 
sold and not in accordance with the size of the house.” 

About twenty-one years ago the Prime Minister (Mr. 
Asquith) introduced into the House a Licensing Bill. During 
the long discussions on this Bill I devoted my mind to the 
consideration of the whole question, and I came to the con- 
clusion (which I have quoted above) of *“* Prudens Futuri.”’ 
I then consulted the leading advocates of temperance reform, 
and they said that they quite agreed with me, but that the 
Government would not accept that reform; and so I found 
when I made the attempt. So when we got to the Third 
Reading I did not vote for the Bill as I was convinced that 
it would do no good. 

Under the present system of fixing the licence duty——say 
a thousand a year for a certain house—it is evident that 
the more drink that is sold the less the charge of the licence 
per gallon; and, therefore, the licensee is compelled to sell 
as much drink as is possible, and, in fact, the licensee is paid 
for pushing the sale of alcohol, and that is a curse. If the 
amount payable at the end of the year varied with the amount 
of alcohol sold, then the Government would not be paying 
him to push the sales of aleohol, and temperance would have 
a chance. 

I have travelled on my bicycle through the greater part of 
the United Kingdom, and when approaching a village I see 
the church spire, and there is a clergyman who is paid to teach 
the people righteousness. Next, I see the school building, 
and there is a master and a mistress who are paid to teach the 
children to be good. Next, my eyes fall upon the County 


Constabulary House, and there is a man who is paid to prevent 
people from doing wrong. Then I come to the licensed house, 


~ so-called intoxicating drinks. 





and there is a man whom the Government pays to push the 

sale of alcoholic drink, and yet everybody knows that the 

temptations of drink are quite sufficient of themselves without 

the paid oflicer of the Government to push the sale.—If am, 

Sir, &e., ARNOLD Luprox, 
7 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—TI am sure that few people will agree with the advice of 
the Bishop of Liverpool, contained in your issue of April 27th, 
that there should be further drink legislation on the lines of 
the Bishop of Oxford’s Bill. The average man-in-the-street is 
a consumer of alcoholic beverages, and sees no reason why 
they should be forbidden him anywhere in this country. The 
so-called options under the Oxford Bill—namely, no licences, 
no change and State control are not really fair, as in no case 
can communities obtain more licences under the Bill. It 
seems to me to be a heads I win, tails I can’t lose kind of pro- 
posal. Further, the result might be chaos. Three adjacent 
areas might all choose differently, and the result can be readily 
imagined. I am sure the more prosperous area would be that 
which had chosen “no change.” The Bishop of Liverpool 
welcomes trade help, but in many cases the Local Authorities 
are not so sensible. The Public House Improvements Bill 
was opposed by the organized temperance movement. The 
position is now somewhat of a stalemate, and the great 
majority of people are awaiting the improvements to licensed 

houses—not their extinction.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. G. Fire. 

Durban House, Seafield Road, Hove, Sussex. 


IMPROVED PUBLIC HOUSE 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.} 

Sir,— Mr. F. M. Phillips asks, what in my opinion constitutes 
an improved public house, and how can the brewers support 
the movement for such houses while wishing to increase their 
revenue from beer-drinking. I would define the improved 
public house as one that should be clean, spacious, comfortable 
physically and aesthetically, and providing food (whether 
meals or snacks at the bar) and non-intoxicants as well as 
This every house should be, 
More ambitious houses should, as patronage, size, and locality 
allow, provide such conveniences as writing and reading rooms, 
concert and dance halls, and gardens. The children’s créche 
in one well-known improved house indicates another direction 
the public house of the future should take. 


THE 


How can brewers provide such houses without turning 
philanthropists ? That they can is proved by the fact that 
they do, where the licensing justices will sanction the plans 
for new houses, or for the necessary structural alterations of 
old. And an examination of conditions governing public 
houses will show how the improved house is an economic 
proposition. 

About $2 per cent. of our public houses are tied houses. 
Of these the greater number are owned by publicans and are 
mortgaged to a brewery company. The others are owned by 
a brewery company and are managed by a salaried manager, 
who generally receives a commission on sales of food. 

Let us take the mortgaged house first. This supplics the 
public with the product of the brewery company to which it 
is mortgaged. An improved house is a greater attraction 
than a “ gin-palace ~ ; it therefore will draw more customers, 
including respectable women; and its greater conveniences, 
such as tables and chairs, will make it possible for a pleasant 
social evening to be spent there, or an hour or two of waiting 
to be whiled away amid decent surroundings. The consump- 
tion per hour per head will be smaller, but bulk consumption 
will be larger. Moreover, such a house will receive increased 
patronage by clubs, a big factor in public house conditions. 
So the improved mortgaged house will be a more profitable 
asset to the brewery company than a “ gin-palace.” 

The same advantages listed in the preceding paragrap|h will 
apply to the brewery-owned house. The owners of the last- 
named house will derive revenue from the sale of food and 
non-intoxicants as well as from that of beers, wines, and spirits. 
The profit on a glass of beer is probably lower than that on any 
other commodity. The profit on foods is high, and on such 
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drinks as tea and coffee it is probably higher than that on any 
other commodity. 

The improved public house is an economic proposition as 
far as the brewer and licensee are concerned. It is wanted 
py the public. It will promote temperance more rapidly and 
thoroughly than any other scheme. Yet the licensing justices, 
numbering among themselves declared prohibitionists, still 
block the way. Appointed to promote temperance, they are 
the worst enemy that temperance has.—I am Sir, &c., 
69a Palace Road, S.W. 2. B. B. WitiiamMs 


A SUMMER COURSE IN AMERICA 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.| 
Sir, Academy, at Marion on the Massachusetts 
coast, has renewed the invitation (noted in the Spectator a 
year ago) for two British boys aged 16 or 17 to be its guests 
at the Summer Course of seven weeks beginning in July 
1929. The boys would receive tuition and living accommoda- 
tion for which their American school-mates would be paying 
£70 ($350). The Academy does not pay travelling expenses 
to and from the Academy, nor does it provide the boys with 
clothing. 


Tabor 


Instruction is offered in English, Latin, Mathematics, 
History, and French, by a competent staff of seven masters, 
representing five of the best New England colleges. Normally 
the boy takes not more than two subjects, so that he has the 
advantage of continuous tutoring in whatever he needs the 
most. All the students are housed in the attractive new resi- 
dence hall located on the shore of the harbour. Mornings, 
after chapel, and evenings are devoted to intensive study. 
Afternoons are given over to sports, particularly those per- 
taining to the seashore, though golf, tennis, and baseball are 
also popular. The Academy insists that only the highest 
type of boys be recommended to it— fine types of British youth 
with sufficient adaptability to enable them to conform to 
American conditions. Two British boys went over in 1928, 
and the Academy was so pleased with the results that it has 
renewed the invitetion for 1929. Communications in regard 
to the above may be addressed to the American University 
Union, 50 Russell Square, London, W.C.1.—I am, Sir, &ce., 


N. T. Dow.uinc, Director. 
{We are sure there will be many applicants in response 
to this delightful and generous offer. 


Ep. Spectator.| 








FLORA ANNIE STEEL 

[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sir.—I read with the greatest interest, in the Spectator of 
May 4th, the appreciation of that wonderful book, On the Face 
of the Waters, by your predecessor in 1896, and I feel that you 
may like to hear what Mrs, Steel herself told me about her 
great masterpiece. 

Kight years ago my husband received a letter from Mrs, 
Steel, who had taken Lodge near here. She 
wrote to ask him for * fishing leaves ~ for her grandsons and 
nephews. I at once recognized the neat little signature as 
that of the famous Indian novelist, and was so delighted to 
have the opportunity of making her acquaintance. A luncheon 
party was hurriedly arranged in her honour, and, amongst 
others invited to mect her was our neighbour, the late Lord 
Donington (great grandson of the famous Lord Hastings) with 
his niece, Lady Flora Hastings, who I remember pointed out 


Dalshangan 


to Mrs. Steel nineteen of her books on our sitting-room shelves. 
At luncheon Mrs. Steel sat next my father, the late Sir Charles 
Hotham, and I heard him say to her: ** I would like to tell 
you that my great friend, Sir Donald Stewart, has always said 
that your novel, On the Face of the Waters, is the most perfect 
and accurate account of the Siege of Delhi that has ever been 
written, and, of course, he was all through it.” 

Some time after, I went to see Mrs. Steel. and we sat out on 
the moor in the brilliant sunshine, among all her young people. 
Isaid to her: “ How was it possible for you to write so won- 
derfully about the Siege of Delhi ; it was in 1857, and you were 
only ten years old then, and never in India until you were 
eighteen. Who told you all about it?” I remember her 
answer distinctly : ‘* My dear,no one toid me about it,” nor 
did I write it ; it was written though me.” 








certain section 
girls (prostitutes) for service in the Temples. 
the Hindu ecclesiastica 


plexity at such a request from such an authority 
as I remember. this provision of the Penal Code was never 
enforced except in that one case. the result of which I never 
heard or have quite forgotten. 
(like the Bishop) agreed in not attacking the religion of the 
country. 






I recollect also that I once asked her: ** Was Craddock, the 
engine-driver, a real person ?*’ And her answer was : * More 
real than perhaps anyone I have met in this life.” 

She told me another time that she often described to her 
family the plot of a short story she was going upstairs to 
write, and then came down with quite a different story which 
she declared was strange to herself. 

Mr. and Mrs. Steel took Dalshanghan Lodge twice, but she 
never came there again after his death. I remember her once 
coming to tea here, on a stormy October afternoon, and telling 
ghost stories, as only she could tell them, to an entranced 
circle in our fire-lit sitting-room. I can see her now, as I 
write, a dear quaint little figure with a close bonnet, and a 
* Teddy Bear” coat of brown plush—I think she wore it on 
every occasion I ever saw her! She was the merriest, happiest 
little lady, so proud of her charming daughter, and her bril- 
liantly clever grandsons and nephews, whose merits she was 
never tired of extolling. I asked her which of her books she 
considered her best, thinking she would say The Potter's 
Thumb, but she said: * In the Guardianship of God. ” 

I was just reading her last book, The Curse of Eve, when I 
heard of her death. —I am, Sir, &c., 

JEAN Forses OF CALLENDAR. 

Karlstoun Lodge. Dalry, Kirkcudbrightshive. 


VEGETABLES OR MEN? 

[To the Editor of the Spectator.| 
I read Mr. Hamilton Fyfe’s arresting article with envy. 
It must be magnificent to have such a ranging and adventurous 
mind. A less brilliant brain might hesitate to give up useful 
work for a whim and might prefer to stick to one thing and do 
it well.‘ What is life to people who are afraid of it 7?” he 
asks. Truly a vegetable existence. 


Sir, 


But even vegetables have feelings, according to Sir Jagadis 
Bose. And Mr. Fyfe’s human vegetables may have some 
ideals (such as the love of the soil of England) which he did 
not notice. At any rate, the contemptible creatures who do 
not share Mr. Fyfe’s views on the way to live (and possibly 
other subjects) are probably as sorry for your contributor as 
he is for them, which is a merciful dispensation of Providence.— 
I am, Sir, &c., I 


. Yeats-Brown, 
Flat B, 1 Robert Street, {delphi, yc ,.2. 





* SLAVES OF THE GODS” 
|To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Miss Mayo may exaggerate the evils of Child Marriage 
and the practice of devoting little girls to the service of the gods 
(and others). She may even hate those concerned, but surely, 
as the late Bishop of Madras points out in the Preface, there 
ean be no doubt of the evils of both customs. All the best 
Hindus, including, of course, Mr. Gandhi, admit and denounce 
them, but so far have failed to reform a religion which not 
only sanctions but insists on both. That is where East and 
West differ as to sexual immorality. The Hindu religion 
sanctions it: all religions in the West denounce it. 


Sir, 


I remember a curious example of high caste feeling on this 
subject in my own district, Tinnevelly, many years ago, 
when the Governor. Sir M. E. Grant Duff, was on tour, one 
of the Deputy Magistrates, of thirty years’ service (a highly 
respected Brahmin), asked for a private interview (at which 
I alone was present). in order to urge on him the repeal of a 
of the Penal Code which interfered with the 
religious practice of adopting small girls (ofany caste) as dancing 
It had actually 
been recently enforced in Madura to the consternation of all 
authorities in the South of India. 

I well remember His Excellency’s astonishment and per- 
but, as far 


Rightly or wrongly, we all 


I am, Sir. &e. 


J. B. Pennincton, Hon. Sec. 
Educational Colonies Association, 3 Victoria Street, S.W. 
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STAG HUNTING 
[To the Editor of the Sevcrsror.] 
Sir, - Your correspondent seeks to show that the hunted stag 
the carted stag— is indifferent to its pursuers. Can you find 
space for the other side of the picture ? 

Last winter the carted stag was hunted across my fields. I 
was working with a man in a paddock adjoining this house, 
and the stag came and stood within ten vards of us for perhaps 
three minutes. We had taken the precaution of standing 
perfectly still, and were not observed by the stag at all, only, 
when it got wind of us, it moved off. I give it as an unhesi- 
tating opinion that the animal was greatly frightened and 
greatly distressed. 

It appeared to be completely out of condition — é.e., very fat ; 
it was “ tongueing ~~: that is to say, its tongue was hanging 
from a wide open mouth —a sure sign of physical distress. 

If any reader has ever followed wild cattle in the Australian 
Bush he will know the signs when a beast is very near the end 
of its tether, and I can say that this stag was in a similar 
condition. 

Later, the stag would have got into the house, or the garden, 
in an attempt to find some sort of sanctuary, but was 
frustrated. Tam, Sir, &e., A. TP. Monck-Mason, 

Stonestile, Charing, Kent, 


TRANSPORT COSTS 
|To the Editor of the Svvecraronr.| 
Sin, The letter by ~ Parallax” commenting upon Coim- 
mander Windham’s advocacy of the spending of money on 
roads and air service in preference toa Channel Tunnel omits, 
I think, to give sullicient weight to the question of transhipment, 
&e., costs. Perhaps more often than not such costs provide 
the major part of transit costs. Goods will only * flow” to 
this or that weight-carrier provided the cost of doing so does 
not overbalance that of the cheaper method of weight-carrying. 
In other words, the method of transport is governed by the 
sum total of costs, not by the portage costs alone. It seems 
reasonable to argue rather that no method of transport should 
be developed at the expense of another, for there is need for 
each according to circumstances. —I am, Sir, &e., 
W. J. G. Forman, C.F, 


A FORGETFUL DOMINION 
| To the Editor of the Specravor.| 

Sin, Your correspondent * Wanderer” is perfectly correct 
in stating that there is no memorial to Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield in New Zealand, for whose colonization he was 
responsible. He will, however, be pleased to learn that a 
small amount of money was placed on the Estimates last 
year “on account” of a memorial to Wakefield and his 
brother William, who led the first expedition to Wellington. 

It is hoped that it will not be long before a memorial 
materializes. Sir Joseph Ward, now Prime Minister, expressed 
sympathy with the plan when in London last year and also 
supported a movement which proved resultless twenty years 
ago. But public opinion is much more favourable now and 
the Gretna Green episodes of Wakefield's career have been 
placed in a proper perspective... I am, Sir, &e., 

A. J. Hannor, Editor New Zealand News, 

38 Cursilor Street, London, EC, 4. 

|We hope that the proposal to erect a memorial to Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield in New Zealand will be suceessful. It 
certainly ought to be. - Ep. Spectator.| 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
AMBASSADORS FOR FRANCE. 

I read with interest an article in the Spectator of April 6th 
headed as above, but I fear vour correspondent was wrongly 
informed. He stated that the gardeners on the Imperial 
War Graves Commission are receiving £4 10s. a week, instead 
of which he is receiving £3 per week. The working hours are 
from 8 to 5.30 and up to 12 o'clock Saturdays, but in a few of 
the larger cemeteries one of the gardeners is on duty on 
Sundays, in case any visitors wish to find a grave. Your 
correspondent might have stated with truth that many of the 
Visitors strongly resent the quantity of Frenchmen who are 
now working in the British cemeteries on horticultural work, 
taking into consideration the quantity of unemployment 
at home... Wa. Hurress, Mont St. Eloi, V. de C, 


Is Narere Crees. ? 

In my letter on “ Is Nature Cruel?” to which Mr. bh. ¢, 
Oppenheim replies in your issue of April 27th, my point of 
view was to show that whether the infliction of suffering in 
“evolutionary processes ~~ can accurately be defined as crucity 

or at any rate as conscious cruelty — it does most crphatic- 
ally rule out hemene methods in the evolution of specics, | 
maintain, therefore, that in the larger and ultimate sense 
nature must be regarded as cruel. P. Macp Simon. 


{ 


Dees not the well-known account given by Dr. Livingstone 
of his experiences in Africa when his shoulder was torn by a 


lion confirm Dr. Horsfall’s statement that the victims of 


Nature’s apparent cruclty may often be, during its infliction, 
insensible to pain’ Dr. Livingstone declares he had no 
sensation of pain. Dexiam Ossorne, Fairfield Te 


Highfield Road. Dublin. 


tise 
’ 


TRAPPING, 

T notice a letter in vour columns this week on the dilliculty 
of humane trapping. I wonder if the trap committee of the 
R.S.P.C.A. have ever considered the possibility of utilizing 
electrocution 2 This would, of course, be impossible on remot: 
farms, but since the use of electricity is spreading it should be 
considered, and could be tried on many estates. M. ©, 


KNGuisie UNDEFILED. 


Everyone who is anxious to preserve the purity and beauty 
of the English language must regard with dismay the danger 
of incorporation into the mother speech of such new coiinayes 
as “ talkies ~ and “ speakies,” which are already distressingly 
familiar in the Press. ‘These are further specimens of the 
* movie ~ class of words. which have been introduced by the 
hustlers of the cinema industry overseas, and ought not to he 
tolerated once they have served their purpose as temporary 
mmakeshifts. Journals and writers of good taste naturally 
prefer the expressions, ~ talking films,” * speaking pictures.” 
&e.; but. so far, no one has invented a really appropriate and 
pleasing word that shall take the place of these phrases. 
May [ take this opportunity of suggesting what appears to 
me to be a suitable name for a vocal motion picture namely, 
*¢inelogue.” P.) KuGéne Givserrt, M.B. C.M., J.P, 
28 Fawcett Street, Redcliffe Gardens, S.W. 10. 


Tut Porreanp Vase. 

In answer to Mrs. Steel's letter in the Speelalor. asking if 
the replica made by Wedgwood which she possesses is 
unique. It may interest her and your readers to know that 
[ have probably an_ identical copy, 10) inches in height. 
~ blue ground and figures and ornamentation raised in clea 
white and finely traced.” My copy, however, is not in perfect 
condition, owing to the blue colour on one side of the \ase 
being worn off — possibly a “ waste ~ copy. LT have also an 
antique pewter teapot with the same design as the Portland 
vase on both sides. the figures are raised and stand oul in 
relief and in perfect condition. The teapot measures 6 inches 
in height and 10 inches from handle to the top of the spout, 
and is marked ™* Seamless ~~” beneath the Royal Arnis and 
motto, on the bottom of the teapot. IT wonder if this is 
unique ?—~ Rev. Euston Nurse, The Rectory, Windermere. 

!We believe that Messrs. Wedgwood still produce copies 
of the vase. Ep. Spectator.| 


Poetry 


Sea Nocturne 


Laciuirs on the sea-line go, 
Vibrating to and fro, 

Krrant, mysterious, low, 

Seen bright, seen dwindled ; 
But that one steadfast spark 
That cleaves the drooping dark, 
For what all fortunate barque 
Is it enkindled 7 


With far flung beam it stands, 
On rough and perilous lands, 
Warning with upraised hands 
The grey shipmasters ; 
Why did no beacon free 
Flare out on life’s broad sea, 
To warn and presage me 
Of Love's disasters ? 
JAMES GRANT) 
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Some Books 


Denne the past month the books most in demand at The 
Times Book Club have heen : 

Nown-FIcrion,. Old) Parliamentarian, by 
the Rt. Hon. 7. P. O'Connor ; Zola and His Time, by Matthew 
Josephson ; Isadora Duncans Russian Days, by lrma Duncan 
and A. R. Macdougall : Detective and Secret Service Days, by 
kK. T. Woodhall; London Town, by J. B. Booth : 
Barbara Wilson ; 


Memoirs of an 


Memories, by Aspects of Biography, by 
André Maurois. 
Fiction. 


by Lorna Rea: 


Dodsworth, by Sinclair Lewis : Siv Mrs. Greences, 
A Family That Was, by Ernest Raymond ; 
Two Made Their Bed, by Louis Marlow : The Rich Young Man, 
by G. M. Attenborough: Calf Love. by Vernon Bartlett 
Drums of Youth, by Margery Lawrence. 
* “ Ps ae 
Lovers of the most robust of English prose stylists will be 
grateful to Messrs. Peter Davies for their reprint in one volume 
of Mell Flanders and Rowana. Wt is a massive volume for the 
price (7s. fid.). The adventures of Robinson Crusoe are a 
part of the history of England and known to every child in all 
their amazing circumstantial detail. ‘Ihe Plague Year. and 
iko these two narratives. are no less miraculous in their 
How Defoe 


who by the mere evidence of the Lulk of his writing mist 


issumnption of common, prosaic verisimilitude, 


have spent at least feenty-eight hours a dav pen in hand, 


’ 


could have learned cnough of the adventurous world to 


invent fiction that is stranger than fiction vet more sober 
lis onty 
literature for this gigantic vitality cf 
Balzac, and Dickens. Another 
problem is that of his own attitude towards his imagination, 


than fact. is a problem that remains to be solved. 


rivals in world 


imagination are Shakespeare, 


Was he just an unconscious vehicle for the flood of invention, 
or was he a deliberate and critical artist, archly presenting 
the faked evidence under the compulsion of some malign or 
moral motive ? [lis preface to Moll Flandcrs suggests the 
latter, and we might corroborate that suggestion by a detailed 
examination of the soil of his mountain of invention. We 
should find that his artistic methed is much like that of his 
latter-day disciple, Mr. David Garnett. 


that need not worry the thousands who are eager to live 


But these are problems 


through the very human adventures of a very human woman. 
* x ra % 

Praise of the beauty of Nonesuch books has become a plati- 

tude. ‘The fact that “under the care of 

Francis Meynell ts a sufficient guarantee not only of its 


“the whole ~ is 


artistry, but also, if it be an addition, of its efficiency. The 
present example (The Latin Portrait, An Anthology made by 
G. Rostrevor Hamilton, The Nonesuch Press, 18s.) is rather 
a double anthology than a collection of translations. The 
editor has imposed on himself the condition, involving him 
incan incredible amount of research, that he would only 
include such poems or passages as had independent: positions 
in the literature of the two countries. This is, perhaps, 
emphasized by the English poem being in cach case placed 
first. and by the two not facing each other on the recto and 
verso pages. One can imagine editor and publisher discussing 
this latter point, The convenience of the scholar, curious as 
fo the English rendering of the Latin, yields to the suscepti- 
hilitics of the bibliophile who likes to proceed from the foot 
Of page two to the top of page three. Mr. Efamilton has been 
extraordinarily suecessful in his selections. in his biographical 
ippreciations of the poets of both countries and in the real 
heauty of what might easily have been a commonplace and 
pedestrian Lastly, to Mr. Gooden 
accorded his meed of praise for the decorations. 


introduction. must be 
* * * * 

According to the ex-Emperor William TT. in My sliecestors 
(Heinemann, 10s. Gd.) the early Zollerns from the time of 
Frederick H1., the Hlohenstaufen., nourished the idea of Divine 
Right (which he calls * objective State-Authority “), thereby 
lighting a spark that endured through various vicissitudes until 
918. As we know, later rulers developed Prussia like a 
private property. They were kings by profession and were 
imbued from earliest childhood with a sense of their responsi- 
bility to God alone. No doubt they helped, or at any rate did 
hot hinder Germany becoming a great nation. But in consider- 
ing the work of his family, it never occurs to the ex-Emperor 


House of 


of the Week 


to ask himself how much the Hohenzollerns owe to the people 
He writes that in the flames of the 
War 
his father was greeted with “a thunderous shout from the 
throats of the Wiirttembergers, * Long live the future German 
and that the captured French standards laid at 


who worked for them. 


village of Elsasshausen. during the Franco-Prussian 


Kinperor, ~ 
the feet of his grandfather in the 
followed the glory of Versailles marked the rise of Germany's 
members of our House 


triumph at Berlin which 
destiny.“ For events such as these, 
ought to bend the knee to God in reverence and gratitude.” 
And again: Nibelungs, the Imperial 


German Crown. rose again out of the green waters of Father 


* The Treasure of the 


Rhine, into the light of sun. newly forged by German hands 
in the fire of battle. studded wiih the rubies of German blood 

loyalty.” And so on. 
many of the 


and with the diamonds of German 
The reader will ask himself. how diamonds 
romain with the author at Doorn. 
“ * * 4c 

Professor Keynes and Mr. HW. D. Henderson have written 
a clever and plausible pamphlet answering in the aflirmative 
the (ue stion Can Lloyd George Do It? (The 
Gd.). They Liberal leader's 
reduce the unemployment figures “in the course of a single 


Nation office, 
invintain that the pledge to 
year to normal proportions ~ without adding a penny to 
national or local taxation has been carefully thought out in 
the past four years, and that it is sound from the economist’s 
Their detailed 
incidentally reveals the dubious assumptions that Mr. Lloyd 


standpoint. exposition is ingenious, but 


George and his friends treat as assured facts. The authors 
belong, of course, to one narrow sect of economists, and 
their theories of currency and trade are anathema to most 
students of the subject. We 
very unfair and inaccurate in representing the Government's 


must add, too, that they are 


policy as one of “ negation, restriction, inactivity.” Some 
Conservatives think, though we do not, that the Government 
has done far too much in its strenuous and, on the whole, 
effort to 
diminish unemployment. 


oo 4 Bg F 


successful improve housing and roads and to 


There is much to be said for ~* source books,” provided that 


the choice of the originals is intelligently made. A very good 
example of this kind of historical literature is Professor G.M. 
Trevelvan’s Select Documents for Queen Anne's Reign, V702 7 
fidl.). 
it is skilfully edited, and 
above all it Defoe's 
pamphlets and the later polemics of Swift and Addison are 
quoted at length to illustrate the religious and political con- 


(Cambridge University Press, 7s. It is well planned, if 
does not cover too much ground, 


is uncommonly interesting to read. 


troversies. Marlborough’s difficulties are revealed in his 


correspondence. The course of the war is admirably indicated 


from contemporary accounis : Blenheim is described both 
from the English and from the French side, and the defeated 
Tallard’s apology, printed in French, is well worth considering, 
Finally, there is a good section on the Union, with extracts 
from the memoirs of Sir John Clerk and of George Lockhart, 
who respectively supported and opposed that great measure 
which some perfervid Scots would now like to unde. Ht is to 
be hoped that) Professor Trevelyan will produce another 
volume covering the rest of Queen Anne's reign, 
* * 4 : 
(* General 


the Week ~ will be found on pages 


Anowledge Competition ~ and 


More Books of 
res 


55 and 756.) 


A New Competition 


The Editor offers a prize of live guineas for the paragraph of 
not more than a hundred and fifty words, on any subject 
in which is hidden the largest number of names of recognized 
motor car makes. As an example of what is required, we 
quote the following sentences: ~ Onee in a house on a 
hill, many miles from a town, lived our hero, Vernon.” The 
names of motor cars must, as far as possible, be spelt accur- 
ately. and should be clearly underlined. The paragraph must 
make intelligent reading. The Competition will close on 
Friday, June 7th. 
* * 


The Report of the Narrow Shaves Competition will be 
published in next week’s Spectator, 
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A Great Lady Again 


Edited by The Dean 


Later Letters of Lady Augusta Stanley. 
12s. 6d.) 


of Windsor and Hector Bolitho. (Jonathan Cape. 
Tuis new volume of letters by Lady Augusta Stanley concerns 
her later life—and is hardly less entertaining than its pre- 
decessor. As the wife of the Dean of Westminster she was 
still the friend and confidante of the Queen and the Royal 
Family. Perhaps no one, outside her own family, was so 
intimate with the Queen. It would not be too much to say 
that after her marriage the Queen still sought the society 
of her former Lady-in-Waiting. Here is an extract from 
Victoria's own journal describing a tea party at the 
Stanleys :— 

“ Drove to the Deanery at Westminster where the Dean and 
Augusta had invited the following celebrities to meet me; Mr. 
Carlyle, the historian, a strange looking eccentric old Scotchman, 
who holds forth in a drawling melancholy voice with a broad Scotch 
aceent upon Scotland and upon the utter degeneration of every- 
thing ; Mr. and Mrs. Grote, old acquaintances of mine from Kensing- 
ton, unaltered, she very peculiar, clever and masculine, he also an 
historian, of the old school ; Mr. Browning the poet, a very agreeable 
man. It was at first very shy work speaking to them, when they 
were all drawn up; but afterwards when tea was being drunk, 
Augusta got them to come and sit near me and they were very 
agreeable and talked very entertainingly.”’ 

Shyness is the last quality with which subjects credit 
their sovereigns. The sad loneliness of those who are never 
actually alone makes a more direct appeal to our sympathies. 
Some of Lady Augusta's letters, which are here quoted from, 
but not given in full because they were marked private, 
suggest that Queen Victoria’s intimates saw very human 
evidence of her loneliness of heart. The Queen, we read, 
was sometimes in despair over the fact that her daughters 
were married and filled with their own interests to her 
exclusion. The poor Queen's affection for the Princess 
Beatrice would seem to have been a very selfish one. Lady 
Augusta quotes her as saying, “Ill take care she never 
marries ... she is quite happy at home and contented 
and sweet tempered ...and without jealousy.” The 
polite courtier replied that the Princess * had no one to be 
jealous of.* which for so conscientious a woman was, we 
think, going a little far. 

All the lights thrown upon the Royal Family are intimate 
lights. She loved them, but not blindly, and there is often 
an indefinite tone of excuse in her words. She gives an 
interesting little picture of Edward VIE with his family at 
table. ‘* Did I tell you.” she writes, * how good the poor 
Wales boys were at dinner—no noise or fuss of directions 
about them—I congratulated their poor father—he said 
he thought it very happy not to have to be always at them. 


By At 
y 1f 
The Third Route. By Sir Philip Sassoon. (Heinemann. 15s.) 
The Baghdad Air Mail. By Wing-Commander Roderic Hill. 
(Arnold. 18s.) 
Wr read Wing-Commander Hill's book first, expecting to 
find it much more interesting than Sir Philip Sassoon’s ; 
for one is written by the man on the spot, doing the real 
hard work, the other by an official who, whatever his real 
feelings, is compelled to weigh his words and watch his expres- 
sions. But the spectator has seen most of the game. He has 
made a narrative of absorbing interest out of his experi- 
ences, whereas the pilot, unfortunately, has not understood 
the art of selection and compression, and has allowed his 
hook to become far too long-winded. Thus the well-written 
portions, such as where he saw sunrise over the Euphrates 
and sunset on the Pyramids, and the account of some of 
his night flights, are overlaid and lost amidst chronicles of 
trivialities leading to no conclusion. Little things can be 
as interesting as big, but here the mass of detail is not 
bound together by a sense of the right word, and seems, 
therefore, irrelevant. 

Sir Philip Sassoon flew 17,000 miles in six weeks on his 
tour of inspection to India. He encountered few adventures 
and makes, of course, no kind of claim to be a pioneer, yet 
he saw a wonderful number of things in the time, and tells 
us about them in a charming way. 


Style is an indefinable quality : the reader will feel it all 


We were perhaps a little too much spoken to and at —at least 
we thought we could never do anything right anyhow,” 
Her interest in all the Royal children whom she meets is very 
great. We read of the Kaiser as a young boy talking very 
well, and with great interest of political affairs, while stil 
in the hands of his tutor, and of two younger brothers who 
strike her as “rather unruly.” The whole account of her 
Prussian visits is entertaining. Her admiration for the old 
Emperor William is boundless. Homeliness and grandeur 
seem oddly combined in the mid-Victorian Prussian Court, 
and through her eyes we see very odd meals partaken “ en 
famille” by the Royalties beginning with cake and tea and 
ending with meat. Again in Sweden’s Court, homicliness 
strikes the reader :—** The King I don't like,” she writes, 
* he is frank and open, a good musician and an accomplished 
painter but not gentleman-like, is too familiar with his 
subordinates.” 

A very large part of the book is taken up by a visit to 
Russia whither the Stanlevs went by the Queen’s command 
to the marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh with Princess 
Marie the daughter of the Czar. Dean Stanley performed 
*the English ceremony.” lis experiences in St. Petersburg 
delighted him. He alludes to his stay there as a “glorious 
dream,” the most * splendid * and one of the most interesting 
passages of his life. His wife writes a graphic description 
of these splendours, the gigantic palace with its labyrinth of 
passages and rooms, and innumerable servants in wonderful 
liveries (but the dirt in these passages spoiled her long dresses 
and the smells in them made her feel sick). The balls. the 
suppers, the extraordinary sumptuousness of the food and 
clothing, the number of the guests (there sat down to supper 
2,000 upon one occasion) the beauty of the sledges and the 
brilliance of the diamonds, make her pages shine. All the 
same, she gives an impression of a barbaric background which 
one can never forget, a sense of something uncertain, and as 
it were tottering, about the magnificent edifice of the Court 
life. 

On many pages the Dean appears, as a sort of 
shadow, humorous, gentle, very unecclesiastical, a looker-on, 
somehow superior to all these great worldlings, playing 
with them quietly and respectfully, like a child carclully 
reading a beautifully bound and illustrated best book. His 
wife looked up to him, and he to her. The picture of their 
relations is a charming one. We always feel that she was 
at home everywhere and “on the spot.” He seems to be 
rather “absent” wherever he finds himself; belonging 
not to the * great world, but to a sphere less limited. 


to India 


through The Third Route. We know what the author set 
out to do, and why, and how he felt, and instead of being 
bored our attention is arrested. He had influenza when he 
waited at Plymouth station at 4 a.m. one morning amony the 
milk cans for a train to take him to the starting point. \Vhen 
he saw his flying boat, the Jris, looking the embodiment of 
speed and power against the background of a sulky dawn, 
his spirits began to rise. And by the time he was lunching 
over France, he was enjoying every minute of his trip. At 
the end of it he says “J never had a dull minute. Not an 
hour passed that did not bring something new or strange, 
beautiful or intriguing, to my notice.” We can say the same 
of every page of his book. 

Traq was the first country in which the experiment was tried 
of keeping paa Britannica by air power. In 1921 the military 
system of control was costing us over £20,000,000. The present 
annual cost is £1,750,000, and although the reduction has 
been made possible by the improved conditions of the country, 
it was the R.A.F. that brought these conditions into hcing. 
But economy is not the chief, or greatest, benefit of air 
control. Punitive expeditions, of which our history is full, 
entail hardships and loss of life to both sides. The actual 
offenders are rarely brought to book, and their pursuit is 
generally lengthy, expensive, and unsatisfactory. ith 
acroplanes, on the contrary, punishment can be inflicted 
sometimes in an hour, and if the raiders are not caught before 
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reaching their objective the odds are that they will be caught 
and dispersed while still trying to get their booty back. 
Probably few casualties will be inflicted on them (fewer cer- 
tainly than in the supposedly more merciful military expedi- 
tion), yet the raiders will feel their expedition has been a 
failure, and that nothing they can do will avert the same 
punishment for the same misdeeds. They will be filled * not 


with a spirit of anger and revenge, but with a conviction of 
impotence.” 

On the Indian North-West Frontier there is crying need 
for a complete scheme of air control. Sir Philip says that 
the squadrons on the frontier are splendidly organized and 
equipped. Our information is that they are not as up to date 
as they should and must be if the frontier is to be properly 
patrolled. But we have no quarrel with Sir Philip over the 
principles he enunciates with regard to the methods by 
which these tribes must pe pacified. It is useless to punish 
them for raiding when raiding is their only livelihood. Roads 
will open up the No Man’s Land of the border folk. Until 
we build them we expect the Afridis, Mohmunds, 
and Wazirs to refrain from taking the fat sheep of the valleys 
in order to eke out 
uplands. When made, however, we 
may expect the Pathan to become the Scot of Asia, and, 
as Sir Philip well says, he 


cannot 


a life spent on trackless and desolate 
communications are 


will probably abandon raids in 
favour of business, for which his lively mind is well adapted. 
In 1920 we spent £16,000,000 on the frontier, including 
the perhaps inevitable Afghan War. But excluding the cost 
of that campaign, many millicns might have been saved 
by substituting acroplanes for troops: and those millions 
could have been devoted to the development of the avenues 
of trade. We agree with Sir Philip that more and better 
roads should be built on the frontier. He is incorrect, however, 
in writing that the tribal militias, or Adassadars, are new. 
They have been in existence, off and on, for fifty years. 

We are glad to find such an acute observer stating that 
there is an increase of airmindedness in India. Assuredly 
no country in the Empire would benefit more by an extension 
of civil flying. ** From Landi Kotal,” says Sir Philip. * we 
flew in the course of a few minutes over a great mountain 
divide to the Kohat Pass. I do not know how long it would 
have taken us to have got there by other means.” Normally. 
it would have taken his party two days, but they might 
have done it in twelve hours by car, instead of twelve minutes 
by air. In Kohat, two Russian airmen came down with 
engine trouble. They were well treated and sent back to 
Kabul. During the recent evacuation of the Legations 
there, this action brought its own reward, for Sir Philip says 
that the Russian Minister and his countrymen at 
gave us every assistance in their power. 

At Miran Shah the author had a long talk with Aircraftsman 
T. k. Shaw, better known to the world as Colonel Lawrence. 
Then he flew on to Quetta, and so back up the dreaded Persian 
Gulf where he was delayed at Jask. ‘Thence he went to Basra, 
and from there to Ur of the Chaldees, to which he devotes 
an excellent chapter, giving us a sense of Sumeria as she 
was, or at any rate may have been. 


Kabul 


A word in conclusion as 
to the illustrations, which are very gocd, and big enough 
to hold the eye. Among the many subsidiary developments 
of aviation, archaeological research is important: Sir Philip 
publishes a view of the gossamer tracery of Eski-Baghdad, 
now almost vanished from the earth, but still visible from 
the skies. Pictures such as these, and a text which, like the 
pictures, evokes and thought, combine to make 
this book not only delightful to read, but a real contribution 
to Imperial problems. 


clarifies 


Wit and Reformer 


the Letters of Peter Plymley; and Other Writings. By 
Sydney Smith. Edited by G. C. Heseltine. (Dent. 6s.). 
Ir was not all wit and good companionship that made a name 
for the Rev. Sydney Smith. 
man, 


ile was interesting, too, as a 
Ile made himself as comfortable as he could in the 
society of his time. The pleasures of the table meant much 
to him. “I love liberty,” he said, * but hope it can be 
sO managed that I shail have soft beds, good dinners, and fine 
linen for the rest of my life.’ He was one of the most agreeable 
of the gentle company of fat men. He never walked where he 








could ride and never rode a horse where he could get a carriage. 
All his life he had his eye on a bishopric, and he was quite open 
in expressing his disappointment whenever he was passed over. 
Ife loved London : 
men. 


he loved the society of rich and intelligent 


At the same time he was industrious and devoted in caring 
for his flock. In his vivid Introduction to 
Smith's writings, Mr. Heseltine reminds us that he never forgot 


this selection of 


his responsibilities, and the responsibilities of those who had 
wealth, power and culture, for the condition of those who had 
For all his love of good dinners and good conversation, 
he refused to compromise or conceal his opinions : ** When he 
had anything to say he said it without counting the cost or 
considering the reaction against himself.” Lager as he was 


none. 


for preferment he never let this aim interfere with his freedom 
of expression. 
with his flock; fed them, doctored them and sympathized 
with their grievances. The first time he thumped the plush 
top of the pulpit at Foston, he tells us. the dust of a hundred- 
and-fifty years arose and obscured his congregation. His 
parishioners and servants were devoted to him ; 


He kept himself. moreover, in intimate touch 


and he was as 
good a companion to them as to the plutocrats and noblemen 
who so much appreciated his wit. 
that wit ; even his own houschold he kept in roars of laughter 
to his dving day. 


He was never sparing of 


It is obvious that such a man would be a powerful advocate 
for causes of reform. There was scarcely any sort of oppres- 
sion that Svdney Smith did not fight with all his acuteness, 
humour. persistence and sincerity : and almost all his attacks 
The Letters of Peter Plymley were truly a 
landmark in the struggle for Catholic Emancipation ; all the 
more so since the Rev. Svdney Smith himself was so sturdy and 


ended in success. 


unimpeachable an Anglican. He never ceased to insist that 
he hated * the Catholic nonsense ~ 


work for toleration. 


and he never ceased to 
The Letters still make excellent reading. 
Their stvle is lively and direct ; they are full of generous indig- 
nation which never becomes fanatic: they are beautifully 
argued and cut through much popular stupidity with extreme 
skill : 

* The Catholic not respect an oath! Why not What upon 
earth has kept him out of Parliament, or excluded him from all the 
offices whence he is excluded, but his respect for oaths 7 There is 
no law which prohibits a Catholic to sit in Parliament. There could 
be no such law ; find out what passes 
in the interior of any man’s mind... The Catholic asks you 
to abolish some oaths which oppress him: your answer is that 
he does not respect oaths. Then why subject him to the test of 
oaths + The oaths keep him out of Parliament. Why, then, he 
respects them.” 


because it is impossible to 


Ile was stout in support of the Reform Bill. His opposition 
to Poor Laws and Game Laws was equally insistent. One of 
the most effective of the papers in this volume is his review 
of the Report on Chimney Sweeps. The evidence was dis- 
tressing : 

** Have vou known, in the course of your practice, boys stick in 
chimneys at all? Yes, frequently.—Did vou ever know instances 
ofa boy being suffocated to death ? No: 
at present, but I have assisted in taking boys out when they have 
been nearly exhausted.—Did you ever know an instance of its 
being necessary to break open a chimney to take a boy out ? Oh, 
yes. Frequently ? Monthly I might say: it is done with a cloak, 
if possible, that it should not be discovered: a master in general 


I do not recollect anyone 
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wishes it not to be known, amd therefore speaks to the people be- 
longing to the house not to mention it, for it was merely the boy's 
neglect ; they often say it was the boy’s neglect.” 

It is a gruesome chapter of social history. 
six or seven years old were sent up burning chimneys to put 
out fires ; 
soot in cellars. The skin was torn off knees and elbows ; 
they contracted sores and cancers; they were crippled by 
struggling through twisted and narrow chimneys. It was no 
wonder that Sydney Smith's indignation was aroused ;_ but 
it was none the less an act of courage on his part to be so 
forward in denouncing such abuses. 

There are lighter selections in this volume ; and it is par- 
ticularly amongst the miscellanea that we come across his most 
typical examples of clear and gentle humour. Through all 
the volume, however, we have the pleasure of reading forcible 
and noble prose. The qualities of his style Sydney Smith 
gained without effort ; they come from keen feeling and cleat 
thought. * He has left us,” says Mr. Heseltine, “ an example 
of patriotism and courage, honesty and humanity which it is 
hard to match in English letters and harder still in English 
polities.” 


The Discovery of “Long Will” 


New Light on Piers Plowman. (Oxford 
University Press. 7s. 6d.) 

A veRY important little book has recently been published 
by the Oxford University Press. In it Mr. Allan H. Bright, 
for the first time with any certainty, gives a habitation and 
a name to the author of The Vision of Piers Plowman. We 
had not been left completely without information ; but in the 
sixteenth century notices of the poet there was much con- 
fusion. His Christian name was given as Robert or William ; 
his surname as Langland or Langley; and it was not 
unnatural, when such room for doubt was left, that the 
more sceptical of modern scholars (especially of German 
scholars) denied the poet any existence at all. He became, 
like Homer, a mere series of recensions. 


By Allan H. Bright. 
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Tiny children of 


were starved, beaten and kicked ; slept on heaps of 


If the poem itself had been taken seriously, it could haye 
told us much of the author. He refers to himself continually 
as * Will” or as “Long Will”; he takes, indeed, much 
delight in punning on this name of his. The alternative 
* Robert” is easily explained. One section of the 
begins :— 


poem 


“ Thus v-robed in russet, roamed IT about. 


Skeat had conjectured that “ y-robed~ had been misread 
as “I, Robert.” His conjecture is no longer mere guesswork, 
Two manuscripts have been found which actually give this 
reading. We gather that Will was in holy orders. We know 
that he came from the Malvern Hills. He describes his life 
in London. He tells of his own personal appearance :— 
* He was long and lean, to look on full simple, 

Was no pride in his apparel, nor poverty neither, 

Sad of his semblant, and of soft speech.” 
Folk held him a fool, he tells us: he was * a lunatic, a lean 
thing withal.” He writes of his wife Kitte, and Calote his 
daughter. But, of course, all the information 
from the poem (and there is much more than we have men- 
tioned) only holds weight if we can show that it is meant 
in good faith, that there was, in fact, an author to the poem, 
and that he was not merely engaged in imaginative exercises. 

What seems to have set Mr. Bright on the track of the 
poet was the discovery of an error in the old biographical 
notices. They derived, as is the way with such notices, 
one from the other; the birthplace of the poet was com- 
monly given as Clayberry or Clybery; and all of them 
added that the town was * about eight miles from the Malvern 
Hills.” Clybery became identified with Cleobury Mortimer, 
although Cleobury Mortimer is twenty-three miles 
Malvern Hills. It seems plain, by the persistence of that 
eight miles, that the accounts were all derived from the same 
source ; and that an error of transcription had originally 
been made. 

In the country round Ledbury, cight 
Malvern Hills, Mr. Bright made a 
Perhaps the most important was the continued existence, 
even to this day, of a large arable field called Longland, or 
the Longlands. It is not an uncommon name in Hereford- 
shire. Usually it is derived from the fact that the field is 
of two furlongs, or furrow-longs, in extent; in the days 
when oxen were used for ploughing it was therefore regarded 
as a sort of double field. There is no Longland at Cleobury 
Mortimer ; but on the borders of Coiewall and Ledbury, 
close by the old high road dividing the two parishes, is a 
Longland which we know from records has been so called 
at least from the seventeenth century. 

We go a little further towards identifying our author 
when we learn that a William of Colewall was ordained an 
acolyte by the Bishop of Hereford in 1348. If this was our 
poet, he was then about sixteen or seventeen years of age, 
and it would seem that he never took higher orders. Ina 
manuscript of Trinity College, Dublin, there is a note in 
Latin which we may translate : 


we gather 


from 


from the 
discoveries, 


miles 


series of 


** Stacy de Rokayle was the father of William of Longland ; and 

this Stacy was a gentleman and lived at Shipton-under-W yelhwood 
as a tenant of Lord le Spenser in the county of Oxford ; which afores 
said William wrote the poem called Piers Plowman.” 
The de Rokayles were an important family, and warm 
adherents of the house of Despenser. The Despensers were 
chief lords of Malvern Chase ; their residence there was at 
Hanley Castle, some eight miles from Ledbury 
come that William, son of Eustace de Rokayle, was known 
as Langland ? 

It was not universal for sons to take the name of their 
father ; but William seemed to have had some grudge on the 
point. He writes : 

“ That is not reasonable nor right, to refuse my sire’s surname 

Sith 1, his son and servant, sue for his right.” 


How does it 


It is Mr. Bright’s contention that William was illegitimate; 
the son, perhaps, of a farmer’s daughter at Ledbury. He 
had asked his father to allow him to use the name of de Rokayle 
and had been refused; and the refusal rankled. He was 
forced to take his name from the farm in which he had lived 
as a child. 

The whole of the internal evidence of the poem becomes, 
as we have seen, much more important as soon as we have 
granted that William Langland really existed; and Mr, 
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Mr. Pepys and Nell Gwynn 
in Whitehall 


NELIL—Hola, Mr. Pepys. Sir, I vow ‘tis monstrous pleasant 
to see an old face in this strange new world that London 
seemeth to be. 


pEPYs—Why, if ’tis not pretty witty Nell of the “ King’s 
House ”"— 


neELL—And of the King’s palace in this same Whitehall, 
an’t please you to remember, Sir. But what think ye of 


your former haunts ? 


pepys— Faith, Mistre Nelly—the Admiralty seems a 
mighty odd place in these times, and no fit habitat for a 
serious-minded man who would fain serve the State in 
a becoming manner. 


NELL—Odd’s fish, man, be not so portentous—what in 


Heaven’s name did your Worship find to disquiet you ? 


prepys—In sober truth, Mistress, you will scarce credit me 
when I tell you that I found room upon room full of pretty 
jades who were hammering and tinkling on little foolish 
machines as if their lives depended on't. 


NELL—S’ death, Sir, since when has good Master Pepys 
sighed at the sight of a pretty facc? Is there no more tot? 


pepys—Am I not telling you, Mistress? Do not inter- 
rupt me, prithee. Presently, the hour of one o’ the clock 
being come, the hussics sallied out to the Mall. 


NELL—And what then ? 


pepys—To be sure I followed one of them—as pert and 
well-nigh as pretty a piece as thou thyself—and was about 
to accost her, when she leapt suddenly with surpassing 
agility on to a vast towering monster of mechanical pro- 
gress that thundered down the street and bore her for ever 
from my reach and expectations. 


nNELL (laughing)—Sir, I begin to understand your dis- 
temper. Even the gallantest pair of human legs cannot 
compete with petrol. 


prpys—Is that how the devil which propels these engines 
is named, then ? 


NELL—Devil quotha. ‘Tis but a simple volatile spirit, Sir, 
that shall do no harm to any man—nor woman neither. 


pepys—Nay, Mistress Nelly. Talk not to me of simple 
volatile spirits—thou wert one thyself and, as I well 
remember me, didst harm to all of us—especially in the 
heart. My wife, poor wretch, was quite put out about it. 


NELL—Your understanding, Sir, has not kept pace with 
your heart, meseemeth, for I spoke of a rarer spirit than 
that which inhabited poor Nelly’s breast—aye--or any 
woman’s. "lis the true elixir of these quick-moving times. 


pepys—In sooth, mistress, too quick-moving for my taste. 
But how call you the alchemists who prepare this essence ? 


NELL—Truly, Sir, they be as various as a flighty woman’s 
moods — but only one, like your Worship’s wife, gives 
lasting satisfaction. "Tis but a little word and rhymes 
with mine own name. Come bedtime to-night, you may 
set it in your diary—SHELL. 
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rate of Income Tax and ndition f 
rvemain unaltercd and the Ord ‘ f 
Keversionary Bonu for Endowment j 
ontinite at the e for tl , ° 
£2 per 
f . } F } Ps il sh 
If you will lin this coupe t 
part ai 
To The 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 


Pri jesswon avid sUnaped does ea bbbe dasheneshaueee ove Cererreesccccecese 
Age next birthday 06500000 s0s c0escenens berceseses - cntnbbgeaesene 
Sum to be assured (exclusive of Bons) 

PUEGODIe OF GBC caressa srectyccetner reunyeadacens 

Payment required durtng disabiltty: Lowe per 
week. 


PE EIS Gaexsncnssseaatarennvseses 
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Carl and Anna 


by 


Leonhard Frank 


Second Impression 









Third Impression in Press 


3/6 net 












“In years to come students will regard the lonely figure 
of Leonhard Frank with wonder. In Carl and Anna he 
has modelled a shape of love which is perhaps as near 
to the ultimate reality of sex as is possible for an 
artist to approach.” 

—W. Hayter Preston in the Referee. 










“Extraordinary yet credible. A story that by its naked 
and bitter drama stays in the memory as a veritable 
act of the war.”—Evening Standard. 







“Superbly done: a brief spring song of beauty, clear, 


complete, lovely, without a superfluous word.” 
—Daily Herald. 







“There are whole lifetimes in these compressed pages.” 
—T.P.’s Weekly. 










“A little masterpiece of becoming simplicity.” 
—Spectator. 






“A beautiful and moving book that belongs to 
literature.’—Time and Tide. 









“A strangely powerful story.” 
—J. A. T. Lloyd in the Telegraph. 
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Bright has examined the internal evidence with much care 
and insight. His discoveries in the district round Ledbury 
are not at an end, however 
Amile away from the farm he found the spring known now as 


with the discovery of Longland. 


pewtress Spring, in Langland’s time as Promeswelle, or 
Prime swell. 
bank, by a burn side.” Ie 
toft,’ and down to a dungeon. Close by was the famous 
“fair field full of folk.” The brook 
Primeswell fulfils, as no other spot 
ditions of Langland’s poem. 

Professor R. W. 


confesses himself convinced : 


“under a broad 


looked up toa 


Langland’s vision took place 


“tower on a 


which flows from the 
could do. all the con- 


Chambers. in his preface to the book, 


rtain. There was th 
merye,’ 


* As vou showed it to me. it seemed ce 


Primeswell. and certainly * it sweyved so as it is the nature 


of a brook to do. If you look up to the right hand, the east, ‘an 
heigh to the sonne,” you see the Herefordshire Beacon towering 
above vou, with its mightv entrenchments. It must have been 
yen more of a * tower on a toft ’ in the fourteenth century. with its 


we boldly than, after so many 
is the valk 
disappeared, but its * deep 


Norman work standing out much rnc 
centuries of denudation, it does now There 
the ‘dungeon -the Old Castle— has 

ditches and dark * remain Between, is the fair tield. It was after 
you had noticed this that vou found that the identity of Langland’s 
Field Full of Folk with the view from the Primeswell had long been 
held in the neighbourhood, and was referred to by a local ant 
quarian many Vears ago Certainly no view whi 
openint of Piers Plowman can be 
Malvern Hills, I doubt it it ean be found anywhere else in England. 


beneath ; 


h sO stgyvests 1} ' 


tound anywhere else on the 
There can be few instances where one discovery has led so 
abundantly to new facts and to confirmations of old records. 
Long Will is one of the greatest of our English poets : and 
that 


shadowy. = [fe 


it was unfortunate for so long his personality should 
takes on 


may accuse Mr. Bright of being 


have been so now substance and 
form. Here 


too dogmatic in tone: but this is a small fault to find in a 


and there we 


writer who has done us so great a service, 


A Great Trilogy 


Ashanti Law and Constitution. By ¢ » R. S. Rattra 
( endon Pt 25 
Once again Captain Rattray has placed us heavily in his debt. 


Ashanti trilogy and 
has already offered us in 


volume completes a great 


The present 
rounds off the material which he 
To sav that it is as 


Ashanti and Religion and Art in Ashanti. 


interesting and valuabl sits predecessors is to give it: the 
highest: praise. 
is not the King. 


Individual: it is the 


The centre of the social svstem in Ashanti 
or Chief 
family, and Captain Rattray has here shown us the evolution 


of the Ashanti State undivided household. and of t! 
Asante Ilene, or King. 


or Clan, or Tribe, or even the 


froma the c 


from the Hlouse-master.” The present- 


day position of the King and his chicfs is modelled on the 


simple, patriarchal pattern, and, despotic as the King may 


superficially appear, the cheeks and equipoises are so nicely 
adjusted that, in fact, the 


Chiefs may have certain privileges, peculiar marriage 


Constitution is essentially demo- 
cratic. 
rights, 
have now become specialized : but for the King, no less than 
for th 
than tanyvible assets. 


for instance, which, though probably once universal, 


* Tlouse-master,” succession implics obligations rather 
If in theory every individual is akoa, in 
:condition of subjection. to the King, the King himself is also 
and his opinions and judgments are regamled 
as being the 
regime, which the 


akoa to divinity, 
hot a 
lecisions of his dead ancestors. 
Batth of 
territo 


emanating from his own mouth, but 
The new 
Feyiase inaugurated, was ever striving to make 
ial considerations, and not kinship, the basis of State 
ontrol: but Ashanti society obstinately refused to abandon 
its old patriarchal habits. It has remained an aggregation of 
wits, each of which is the original family group, and decentra- 


dominant feature of its 


lization had accordingly to be the 
Constitution. 

No ittempt, indecd, to territorialize the Ashanti could ever 
have been effective in view of their conce ption of real property. 
Land has no personal associations : if 

was © 


48 the 


nee communally owned, but was seldom or ever visualized 
Hl of which it was composed ; it was regarded rather as an 
area of the world’s surface over which mankind might roam for food, 
QWhich the intrusion of non-tribesmen would be resented, and if 
the actual soil or earth were thought of at all, it was in association 
With a deity with whom it was personitied or to whom it belonged.” 


The advent of agriculture did not change the bas p ij 
which the Ashanti had previously observed as a huntine cor 
munity. The right to use the whole land on tribal bas 
became a right to use parts of it on a family. and finally on an 


individual, basis. But this confer 


as such, but only in its usufrucet. Take the land and ea 
upon it.” was the legal formula nd land could onty he 
occupied, if actually used. and could never be alienated 


Captain Rattray has not been 
the Ashanti ¢ 


laws arc 


eontent to tell us how 
what it is and he Ashanti 
thes t he has also pointed 
He has told us 
Ashanti as the result of contact 
with Muropean culture. and has suggested how the dangers of 
this contact may be minimized We may not agree with all 


his views, but they all deserve our most carnest consideration. 


onstitution became 
inevitably what 
practical moral of the greatest inportance 


what is happening to the 


He refers, for instance. to 
Chiefs, who seem tor rd their t ! 
status from which they may possi i _ 


advantage, while formerly the nm e might posstl bie th 


} IV te ! ine 


Ashanti 


which has come into intimate 


This is lamentably true, not only of the but of nearly 
with the 


though 


every tribe contact 


ideas oft culture and 


Captain Rattray 


individualistic Ruropean 


recommends, very naturally, that modern 
laws should be framed in accordance with the basic « lermments of 
the old Constitution, he is foreed to add that 
measures may not conform to the letter of the old Native Laws, 
i fre 


proure ad 


these new 


play is to be granted to modern advancement and 


This is verv much like telling us to 


Phe oldest ns tl ! | 


The Setting Sun 


The Decline of the Age of Louis XIV. - | ! 
1687-1715. By Arthur ‘Till Cu fies t 
Tin: © decline ~ of which Mr. Tillev treats in this scholarly 


and conscientious volume covers half the lone reign of 


NIV. It was the period in which Louis took upon hinsell 
the entire control of affairs and came under tl ohn 
influence of Madame de Maintenon. Wei have ditlicultys 
now a days in picturing to ourselyve what existence meant 
under an absolute monarchy. but a sentence of La Bruvere’s 
which Mr. Tilley quotes will help. It may be rendered 
Whosoeve will take into 

stlit up) the courtier ie ity t t! } 1 
tion and suster throughout it 2 to see his per wd 
by him, will comprehend how ‘ 
and the happire of the S 

The irony is the more savage because in La Bruyére’s day 
je me le vois jamais from Louts was sufficient condemnation 
of a man. To live in the charmed circle with eves con- 
stantly on the august centre. and constantly hoping for a 
glance, may have been tedious while the king was busy 
amusing himself: vet at least there was an atmosphere of 


prince s wild oats were all 
wild 
could by construction connect 
that indeed nade 


hung 


jife. But to live so when your 


sown, and when his face was set against any sowiny 
anything that 


of that grain 


oats against 
itself with the 
Louis and his duennsa 
Nothing was left but the 


wely dosed 


sowing mnortal 


tedium. over France like a 
blight. 
vation 
Bruvere and the 
comedy, and all the 


literature of satiric obser- 


with adulation as in) ha 





sometimes la 
pulpit eloquence. All the poetry. all the 


fiction, of which we receive here the 


careful analysis. was jovless, sapless, fashiont stuff. One is 
sorry for Mr. Till V. 
Perhaps he underrates the value and. significance of orn 


odd interlope: Hamilton who did for French 


prose and verse something of what Goldsmith did for English 


Antony 


he introduced the peculiar quality of Trish (or ts it) Anglo- 
Irish 7) «thought and little 


epigram : 


instance, the 


speech. kon 


* Colle qu adore mon coeur mest ni brune ni blonde 
Pour la pemndre d'un seul trast 

Clest le plu eharmiant objet 

Dia monde 

Father Prout, 


That might have been written by 
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Mr. Tilley’s pages are amusing as well as instructive to turn 
over. We meet such phrases as Saint Simon's description 
of the charming man who loved nobody. “* He had friends, 
and wanted friends, as one wants furniture and has it.” Or 
La Bruyére’s saying that The most delightful companion in 
the world is a handsome woman who takes things like a 
gentleman” (Qui a les qualités Cun honnéte homme.) (Once 
more Mr. Tilley must not be held responsible for the renderings.) 

Again, light is thrown on the literature of that period by 
Bossuet’s answer to those who defended the representations 
of love on the stage by saying that it generally ended in 
marriage. “* Marriage.” said Bossuet, “ presupposes con- 
cupiscence, which according to the rules of the faith is an 
evil which must be resisted.” The conclusions to be drawn 
are those of Tartuffe, who is less of a caricature than one might 
suppose. 

Traits of social life abound. Coffee was first drunk in 

aris when Thévenot, just back from Cairo, gave it to his 

friends in 1658. A Turkish ambassador made it fashionable 
ten years later, and the first débit de café was opened in 1672. 
But Madame de Sévigné thought it only a passing craze. 
* Cela passera comine le café,” she wrote. 


As Others See Us 


A History of the English People, 1895-1905. By Elie Halevy. 
(Benn. 25s.) 

* As ithers see us” is a salutary medicine, nor need we be 
afraid of the dose administered to us in Dr. Halévy’s A 
History of the English People, 1895-1905. The medicine is 
only mildly alterative, while the acknowledgment the author 
makes in his introduction of the assistance rendered to him 
by such distinguished historians and publicists as Dr. G. P. 
Gooch and Sir Valentine Chirol is a suflicient warrant that 
he will take, if not necessarily a right, then at all events a 
broad and acutely critical, view of tendencies. With the 
year 1895 the Victorian Age as such, in the author's opinion 
had ended, for Chamberlain, * with his exploitation of the 
warlike passions of the democracy ~*~ and Lloyd George's 
Budget of 1909 and his Insurance Act of 1911, were not 
really products of the Victorian spirit—they are rather the 
epilogue of the nineteenth century. The period of 1895- 
1905 the author looks on as one of ** decadence,’ but decadence 
with a difference, for England, with the constant improve- 
ment made in her national institutions, was becoming more 
civilized every day. And yet she “ felt an increasingly 
powerful conviction that her vitality was less than that of 
certain other nations” ; she was losing confidence in herself. 
Hence, obviously, the abandonment of her former policy of 
isolation. The period is further marked by a decline of the 
ideals which England had formerly regarded as the secret 
of her greatness. Individualism weakens—in religion, to 
witness a revival of the Catholic forms of Christianity ; in 
economics, to be marked by the growth of Socialism. But 
though ‘ Neo-Catholicism and Socialism are phenomena 
common to the entire Western world,” yet in Great Britain 
the movements are restrained or coloured by, on the one 
hand, the determination of the best elements in the Labour 
arty to adhere to constitutional forms of government, and, 
on the other, by a sturdy and steady Protestantism which 
will never again accept the authority of the Pope. This 
book is one which is written with all the brilliance of a French- 
man combined with the objective survey of the unimpassioned 
historian, and is a volume of extreme importance which no 
thoughtful student of present-day history, as conditioned 
by its immediate past, can afford to neglect. 


Giorgione’s Landscapes 


Giorgione : A New Study of his Art as a Landscape Puinter. 
By Sir Martin Conway. (Benn. 15s.) 
Sir Martin Conway is quite precise as to what he essays to 
do in this book, and it is no light challenge he makes. He 
claims for twenty-two pictures that they were painted by one 
and the same artist, and by direct evidence and a process of 
elimination seeks to prove that artist to have been Giorgione. 
The twenty-two are earlier examples, ending with the Féte 
champelre in the Louvre; the problems of the later works, 


es 


complicated by the recorded fact that the pictures he lef 
behind in an incomplete condition were finished by his slight) 
younger follower Titian, he makes over to others for solution, 

In addressing himself to his task, Sir Martin does not ask 
the reader to place any confidence in his conclusions on the 
basis of an imagined special sensitiveness in him, either innate 
or acquired ; although we observe that, writing of the Allingtop 
Castle works in particular, he says it is not by details, but by 
whole pictures, that an artist appeals to the spectator, and 
that ** it is because every time I see the Paris panels they give 
me that shock of identity whereby one recognizes a friend op 
the street, that I know them to be the expression of the per. 
sonality of the most charming and lovable of Venetiay 
painters.” He approaches it from a new angle by an un. 
trodden route, along which we can accompany him with 
ordinary intelligence, without any peculiar gift of artistic 
insight. His special evidence is landscape features in the 
pictures themselves, and we have a pleasant glimpse of the 
author, with photographs in his pocket and an intelligent 
Italian at the wheel, careering over the countryside in 
motor-car in search of these, and being successful in the quest, 
He discovered a four-square tower, probably Romanesque, 
at Bassano (and there only), and near that town a farmhouse 
with long sloping roof sheltering a wooden veranda: and 
these occur in the * Birth of Paris ~ copy by Teniers and the 
Budapest fragment (which Sir Martin contends is an original), 
and again in the Marquis of Northampton’s ~*~ Girl and a 
Soldier,” while the farmhouse (alone) is a well-known feature 
in the Féte champétre. And he was further able to satisfy 
himself in identifying the landscapes of the Allington ~ Finding 
of Paris ~ and * Paris Given to Nurse ~ in the Brenta Valley, 
and another at Marostica, both near Bassano, with which and 
the hill-country behind it, the nearest hill-country to Castel: 
franco, Giorgione was well acquainted when young. 

We have no space to follow Sir Martin in his argunsent for 
the twenty-two composing an integral and indissoluble vroup 
but we can promise that it is ingenious and reasonably water- 
tight, and in any case an interesting exercise in the fascinating 
game of attributions. 


Fiction 
Varying Shades 


The Golden Fleece. By John Gunther. (Secker. 7s. tid.) 
Starved Fields. By [. Inglis Jones. (Constable. 7s. tid 

The Riven Pall. By Ronald Gurner. (Dent. 7s. td. 
Pastel. By Georgette Heyer. (Longmans. 7s. 6d.) 
Various shades of colour are represented in these four novels 
crude, natural, and pastel. The Golden Fleece opens witurall) 
enough, but is spoiled by the crudities of the middle section 
Mr. Gunther, if we may change the metaphor, is amon, thos 
many novelists who want to eat their cake and have it —te 
indulge a taste for sensation and noughtiness, and vet to pos 
as interpreters and moralists. A true artist may, indeed. 
point to virtue by displaying vice ; but the vice must at 
least be credible. Joan Tilford’s vice is not credible. and 
consequently the deductions drawn from it ring false. Joan 
at first, is a charming young girl of real flesh and blood. Her 
portrait and that of her widowed father, a lawyer of lineage 
and tradition in Chicago, are, to begin with, admirably 
sketched. Nor is it difficult to believe that Joan, having at 
the same time been sheltered and spoiled by her doting parent 
should at last feel herself to be too much “ encircled by her 
fineness.” It is quite probable that she should imagine herself 
in love with the first young man of the world who penetrates 
the defences of her Puritan citadel. It is just conceivabk 
that, in a moment of supreme temptation, even sucl a the 
roughly nice girl might be seduced by Philip Hubbard. th 
dashing young journalist who believes in “* Experience.” but 
apparently refuses to regard marriage as falling within that 
category. It is, however, utterly inconsistent with Joan 
character, as hitherto presented, that, after being disillusioned 
by Philip on the very night of temptation, she should run 
away from home and abandon herself deliberately sod if 
tensively to lust. A year later, chastened and penitent 
Joan becomes again— if we could forget the intervening advel- 
tures—a natural, lovable creature. But we cannot forge! 
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OUT TO-DAY 


The Dominant Issue of the Election 


Can 
LLOYD GEORGE 


Do It? 


The Liberal Pledge Examined 
by 
J. M. KEYNES & 
H. D. HENDERSON 


The first independent examination of Mr. Lloyd George’s Pledge 
and Policy for Unemployment is published to-day by THE NATION. 





CHAPTERS 
I. Mr. Lloyd George’s Pledge. VII. What Will It Cost ? 
Il. The Common Sense of the Problem. Vill. ie it Socialism ? 
Ill. The Facts of Unemployment. 1X. Will it Divert Employ fr Othe 
IV. The Liberal Programme. ° 1 Thies mpioyment from ther 
V. The Government’s Case. = , : 
VI. How Much Employment from _ the X. The Policy of Negation, 
Liberal Plan ? XI. The Breath of Life. 


Here is a striking passage from one of the opening chapters i 

980,000 men and 224,000 women are out of work. 
This level of Unemployment is costing us out of the Unemployment 
Fund a cash disbursement of about £50,000,000 a year. This does not 
include poor relief. Since 1921 we have paid out to the unemployed in 
cash a sum of about £500,000,000—and have got literally nothing for 
it. This sum would have built a million houses; it is nearly double 
the whole of the accumulated savings of the Post Office Savings Bank ; 
it would build a third of all the roads in the country; it far exceeds 
the total value of all the mines, of every description, which we possess ; 
it would be enough to revolutionise the industrial equipment of the 
country ; or, to proceed from what is heavy to what is lighter, it would 
provide every third family in the country with a motor car, or would 
furnish a fund enough to allow the whole population to attend cinemas 
for nothing to the end of time. 


GET YOUR COPY NOW 


From all Booksellers & Newsagents 


THE NATION 


AND ATHENAEUM 
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WERESY” 


SWEDEN 


‘ad 


Through the 
Selma _ Lagerlof 
country 


The glamour and romance of the rolling hills 
and sheltered valleys, the countless lakes and 
streams, the forests, the smiling, peaceful 
villages and picturesque old homesteads of 
the province of Varmland, have been por- 
trayed with moving beauty by Selma Lagerlof 
in the pages of her epic novels. 

From Karlstad, its charming and spotless little 
capital, the whole province can be explored in 


‘a series of enchanting motor car and motor 


Jaunch tours, in the course of which the scenes 
of many of the dramatic incidents in the 
“ Goésta Berling” saga and Miss Lagerlof’s 


other works, and Marbacka, the famous 
author's ancestral home, are visited. 
Stockholm, Europe’s loveliest capital; Visby, 
the romantic “ City of ruins and roses”; The 
Gota Canal, 340 miles of canal-linked lakes 
and rivers passing through idyllic scenery; 
Lapland, the silent, enchanted land of the mid- 
night sun—these are a few of the delights of 
a holiday in Sweden, where the tonic air is 
crystal clear and the warm sun shines for 
from sixteen to twenty-four hours a day. 


* 


FREE ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOKS 


For free, copiously illustrated booklets and full information 
write to Tue Swepisn Traver Bureau, 21Q Coventry 
Sirect, London, W.1, Tue British ann NortHern 
\cency, 5 Lloyd's Avenue, E.C.3, or any of 


the leading tourist agenctes. 





IT COSTS YOU 
NOTHING 
TO JOIN 


No Entrance Fee——No Subscription, 


ERE is a remarkable innovation—a service for 
which no charge is made that keeps you in 
bool 


unfailing touch with the best of modern ks 

It is rendered by the Book Society, 
Each month the distinguished and authoritative 
Selection Committee of the Book Society meet to deter- 
mine their considered and agreed choice from among 


the manuscripts submitted to them in advance by the 
leading publishers—the pick of the publishers’ own. lists, 
The Committee’s Chairman is Hugh Walpole His 
colleagues are J. B. Priestley, George Gordon, Clemence 
Dane, and Sylvia Lynd. 
That is their book for the month. — It reaches the 
members of the Book Society on the morning of its 


| publication. 


With it comes the supplementary list of other recom- 
mended good books, with the Committee’s criticism of 








each. That list is a guar- 
antee agatmst YOUR COMMITTEE disappoint- 
ment; for anybody — to 
whom the HUGH WALPOLE first hook 
doesn’t hap- setae pen to appeal 


is free to ex- J. B. PRIESTLEY change it 
within five GEORGE GORDON days for any 


of the other (President of Magdalen spec if i e d 
Tr College) . rest 
books. There is no entrance 


fee to the | CLEMENCE DANE] 3.00). 5. iety. 
There is only | SYLVIA LYND J the bare pub- 











lished price of the monthly 
book. The invaluable service you receive cost: you 
nothing. 

Think of the time and trouble and money that member- 
ship will save you. Not a minute of your precious read- 
ing leisure is ever wasted. You never miss a book of 
outstandiag importance. You never have to “ wait your 
turn.” The books you get are inexpensive ones—and 


the ones you'll want to keep. 

Never to miss an outstanding book. Never to waste 
your precious leisure on a book that you don’t care about. 
Never to have to wait your turn for the book that every- 
body’s discussing. Never to buy a book that you won't 
want to read and even read again. How much would 
you be prepared to pay to be certain of those “ neyers”? 

Anything in reason, you'll say. Well! that’s just the 


service that the Book Society can render you—for 
nothing. 

Don’t wait. Send for the Free Booklet now. All 
you have to do is fill in the printed form below ani send 


it to The Book Society at 99 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 


REMEMBER IT COSTS NOTHING TO JOIN 
AND YOU ARE ONLY A MEMBER FOR 
SO LONG AS YOU WISH 


SEND 
THIS 
NOW 





You may send me, without cost to 
myself, your free booklet explaining how 
the Book Society operates. I understand 
that this involves me in no obligation to 
subscribe to your service. 








Se ec wwe cresaecenscsesand 


POE ENE A MID -sitctnindisin cadhesascxeencvetccesd 
Fe ORE Le OOO CE EOI EAC REO ML RIA ee 
ND acai nade secs tates cole ocal balks aca pata Ta abs chchaciaee ‘<a 
:€ THE BOOK SOCIETY, LTD., 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. : 
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the interlude ; 


is to insult the intelligence of his readers. It is a pity that 


Mr. Gunther should thus have surrendered part of himself, 
for at his best he writes admirably well and displays sensitive 


imagination. He is only dull when he tries to shock us. 

Starved Fields has its crudities ; 
nearer to Nature. 
hard-living, hard-drinking, hard-sinnin,z Cardiganshire farmers. 
Ambitious to restore both the farm and house of Lluest to 
their former glory, he is aided by his fiancée, Gay Williams, 
whose whole personality is saturated with the land. But a 
“foreigner,” Lady Anne Ilkley, steps in and snatches Owen 
fom Gay. Anne tyrannizes over her husband, starving his 
fields to furbish the house. Owen at first is a coward, wholly 
at her mercy; but the coward in his turn becomes the 
despot. He takes Gay for his mistress, and the battle is well 
joined. We regret that Mr. Jones should have balked the 
final issue by killing Owen in a hunting accident. This melo- 
dramatic ending detracts from a story that contains much 
real drama and a good deal of the Welsh temperament and 
countryside. 

Apart from its conclusion, which is perhaps a little too 
happily rounded off, The Riven Pall is the most natural novel 


of this quartet. Mr. Gurner, who is Hleadmaster of the 
Whitgift Grammar School, has already written several 


penetrating stories dealing with boy life and social problems. 

He now gives us a study of the industrial North. Orechester 
isa manufacturing town which owes its prosperity to several 
generations of the Storth family. But the young hero, Harry, 
belongs to an impoverished branch of the Storths. His 
father runs a small * one-man ~ business, but allows him to 
attend a secondary school with a view to his securing a good 
position under his uncle, Sir Alfred Storth, at the Works, 
Harry, however, has other ideas. His innate idealism and 
love of beauty have been stimulated by a schoolmaster who 
rebels against the “prizes” and “marks” philosophy 
of life, and also by his Uncle Ben, a delightful farmer with 
an equally charming sister. Harry's visits to the farm play 
a determining part in his career. Standing with Uncle Ben 
upon the heights overlooking Orechester, with its pall of 
smoke, he is moved by the old man’s denunciation of the 
“progress *” that fouls the once virgin countryside. Harry 
rebels against the Storth utilitarianism. On the other hand, 
being a child of our own day, he realizes, unlike Uncle Ben, 
that the factory chimneys have necessarily come to stay. The 
obvious via media is to rid them of their smoke. He wins his 
way to the municipal University. gains a diploma for scientific 
research, and, fortified by Uncle Ben's faith in him, as well as 
by the old man’s money, in hopes of which Harry’s own 
parents had been living, he succeeds in patenting a practicable 
electric furnace. Thus he transforms, instead of turning his 
back upon, the Works. Mr. Gurner’s book is full of sane 
idealism. It might. indeed, be read as an allegory or tract 
for the times. Yet the moral is never obtruded. It emerges 
naturally from the development of a story in which Northern 
life and character are described with rare fidelity and pre- 
cision. This is a sincere, powerful, and beautiful novel. 

Miss Heyer proves once again that the oldest theme can 
yield new charm in the hands of a competent artist. Pastel 
isa simple tale of two sisters, the younger of whom outshines 
the older in fascination and threatens to monopolize the 
prizes. In the end, of course, Miss Heyer shows us that all 
that glitters is not happiness. Within her prescribed limits, 
she introduces us to real people and real scenes, all charac- 
teristically English: and, though she attempts no heights 
or depths, her plain is pleasantly fertile with humour and 
sympathy. GILBERT THOMAS. 


MURDER ISLAND. By Wyndham Martyn. (Jenkins. 
is. 6d.)\—Murder Island is the name which an Amcrican 
multi-millionaire gives to a lonely isle off the coast of Maine, 
where he builds a palatial home and entertains large house- 
parties. For purposes of his own, he spreads the legend that 
the island was the scene of pirate exploits in bygone times, 
ind is consequently haunted. His motives and real character 
ire revealed at the end of a story that combines extravagant 
thrills with some essentially true, if highly coloured, pictures 
% modern American society. Anthony Trent, familiar to 
readers of Mr. Martyn’s previous “ shockers,’ reappears. 


and for Mr. Gunther to represent it as the 
price which Joan had to pay for early repression and ignorance 


but they are crudities far 
Owen Morgan is th> latest of a long line of 


A Library List 


REFERENCE Books : - How to Enjoy Birds. By M. Woodward. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 2s. 6d.) How to Observe 
in Archaeology. Second edition. (British Museum. 
2s. 6d.) A Dictionary of the North Riding Dialect, 


By Sir A. E. Pease. (Horne and Son, Whitby. 15s.) - 
Samplers and Stitches. By Mrs. A. Christie. sutsford, 
25s.) 

MISCELLANEOUS :— The Wisdom of G. K. Chesterton. By 
P. Braybrooke. (Cecil Palmer. 7s. 6d.) Private 
Letters Pagan and Christian. Selected by D. Brooke. 


(Ernest Benn. 15s.) 


Second Essays on Advertising. 


By J. M. Allison. (Ernest Benn. &s. €d.) Landmarks, 
By Lady Bell. (Ernest Benn. 10s. €d.) Schools of 
To-day. By B. King. (Dent. 3s. 6d.) Empire to 
Commonwealth. By W. P. Hall. (Jonathan Cape. 15s. 

Stratford upon Avon. By J. Pike. (A. aad (. Black. 
3s. 6d.) The Book of the Tulip. By Sir A. Daniel 
Hall. (Hopkinson. 21s.) The Savage as he Really Is, 
By J. H. Dribere. Europe Throughout the Ages. 
By N. H. Baynes. From Monkey to Man. By 
L.. H. D. Buxton. The Nursery Years. By S. Isaacs, 
(Routledge. 6d. each.) 


THEOLOGY :—Eucharistic Origins. By G. If. ©. Macgregor. 
(James Clarke. 6s.) The Naturainess of Religion. 
By A. B. Brown and J. W. Harvey. (James Clarke. 5s.) 

Beliefs of To-day. By E.'T. Vernon. (James Clarke. 
5s.) The Church ond the State. By P. C. Simpson. 
(James Clarke. 6s.) The Authority of Jesus and its 


Foundation. By B. L. Woolf. (Alen und Unwin. 
12s. 6d.) 

Wistory :-—A History of British Socialism. New Edition, 
By M. Beer. Two volumes. (Bell. 7s. 6d.) The 


White Fathers and their Missions. By J. Bouniol. (Sands, 


8s. 6d.) History of the Popes. By Dy. L. Pastor, 
(Kegan Paul. 15s.) 

Brocrapuies :— Five Men of Frankfort. By M. BE. Ravage. 
(Harrap. 10s. 6d.} Auld Acquaintance. By The 
Marquis of Huntley. (Hutchinson. 24s.) Leaves 
from My Life. By O. O'Hagan. Vols. I. and HI. (John 
Lane. 36s.) A Woman of India. By G. S. Dutt. 
(Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d.) Gilbert and Sullivan. By 
I. Goldberg. (John Murray. 21s.) Bryan. By M.R. 
Werner. (Jonathan Cape. 145s.) Queen Louise of 
Prussia. By G. Aretz. (Putnam. 18s.) Ludwig 11. of 
Bavaria. By G. de Pourtalés. (Thornton Butterworth, 


10s. 6d.) 
ADVENTURE 


AND TRAVEL :—The Land of Gods and Earth 
quakes. By D. Haring. (Columbia University Press. 
17s. 6d.) Man-Killers and Maranders. By W. S, 
Chadwick. (Witherby. 10s. 6d.) Lion, By M. 
Johnson. (Putnam. 21s.) Tales from Some Eastern 
Jungles. By K. W.S. Mitchell. (Cecil Palmer. 15s.) - 


The Road to Oregon. By W. J. Ghent. (Longmans. 


Fiction :—Prima Donna. By Pitts Sanborn. 
15s.) Denmark's Best Stories : 
Sweden's Best Stories. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. each.) 

Murder Most Foul. By George A. Birminghanyw 
(Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 


21s.) 
(Brentano’s. 
Norway s Best Stories ; 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Mr. W. F. Broadbent, 
35 Seymour Street, Portman Square, W. 1. for the following : 


Questions on Italian History 


Who besieged Rome three times in the fifth century A.p. ? 
. What Englishman was made Pope ? 
In what year was the Dogeship of Venice founded ? 
What was the Pazzi Conspiracy ? 
. By whose influence did the “ burning of the vanities’ 
place in Florence ? 
6. Who was the founder of the celebrated Holy Le 
7. At what battle was Francis I. of France taker 
8. Who was the leader of the Revolution agatiist t 
Naples in 1647 ? 
9. Who was summoned to Rome to abjure his opinion that ~ the 
sun was the centre of the world and immovable ~ 
10. Who was the last of the Medici family * 
11. By whom and to whom was the Republic of Venice sold in 
1797 ? 
12. Who founded the Society of Young Italy ? 
13. What was the date of the entry of the Ltalian 
Rome ? 


cei 


prisoner ? 


he Spanish in 


Army inte 


Answers will be found on page 756. 
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More Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 745.) 

As if to drive home the fact that the Church is very much 
alive, the London diocese has started on a literary venture 
which deserves every encouragement. Under the editorship 
of the Rev. A. S. Duncan-Jones, the Saint Paul's Review, 
a quarterly, price 1s. (Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge), presents an admirable mixture of things grave and 
gay pertaining to London and her church. (The use of the 
singular in the Bishop of London's Foreword is significant.) 
Dean Inge, Miss Rose Macaulay, and Dr. Bicknell are among 


_the contributors. There is also an interview with Sir Gerald du 


Maurier, and notes on “* Recent Plays” describe Porgy as a 
fascinating study. We are #lad to see the association of 
Church and Stage maintained. 

* * * * 

Mark Twain was a Baconian, as Mr. James M. Beck reminds 
us in his preface to Sir Dunbar Plunket Barton's attractive 
book on Links between Shakespeare and the Law (Faber and 
Gwyer, 12s. 6d.). And the otherwise shrewd American's 
main reason for holding that Bacon wrote the ae attributed 
by all reasonable people to Shakespeare was that their author 
must have been “a lawyer deeply read and of limitless 
experience.” Sir Dunbar examines the legal allusions in 
the plays and has no difficulty in showing that most of them 
were current coin in Elizabethan literature and that their 
significance has been wildly exaggerated by Lord Campbell, 
Mark Twain and other prejudiced commentators. The little 
volume is very charmingly illustrated with Elizabethan 
portraits. 

* * * * 

In bygone days, it is said, clergymen who had no great 
gift of cloquence used to buy their sermons ready-made. 
The Columbia Graphophone Company has now performed a 
similar service for Parliamentary candidates who are doubtful 
of their ability to keep a meeting interested. It has published 
a series of nine double-sided General Election records, at three 
shillings apiece, which give six short speeches for cach of the 
three parties. Organizers of meetings must be careful, of 
course, to put the appropriate records on the machine, but 
they may be assured that the speeches are characteristic and 
interesting. Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Mac- 
Donald have two apiece, familiar in substance and style. The 
Home Secretary, Mr. Clynes and Sir Herbert Samuel are among 
the other men recorded, while the Duchess of Atholl, Mrs. 
Wintringham, and Miss Bondfield represent the women of the 
several parties. Mrs. Wintringham’s quiet melodious voice 
makes perhaps the most attractive record in the series, judged 
acoustically. There should be less need now to put up some 
nervous local worthy to say a few words while a meeting awaits 
the great man ; the gramophone will fill the gap. 


Art in the Sale-Rooms 


Everyone who strolled into Christie’s on May 2nd must have 
been impressed by the crowd of patient sightseers who waited 
at least two hours to see the Portland Vase put up to auction. 
No sale in our time has attracted so many people, but in the 
end the modest little glass vesse! did not change hands. A 
Paris dealer bid 28.000 guineas. The auctioneers, however, 
were instructed not to sell for less than a considerably higher 
sum, and Mr. Seligmann’s bid was of no avail. What, then, is 
the Portland Vase worth ? The question has yet to be defi- 
nitely answered. The Duke of Portland has his own estimate, 
and the market has another. What is the Venus of Milo or the 
Olympian Hermes worth? One can only reply that they are 
worth just as much as the most eager buyer is prepared to pay 
iy) a given moment. 

Unique masterpieces apart, the market is very lively and 
prices rule high. Christie’s sale on May 3rd contained 126 
pictures, none of them supremely important, and yet the total 
realized was £124,671 nearly £1,000 apiece. An early Rem- 
brandt, competent but uninteresting, of * Isaac refusing Ksau 
his Blessing” fetched £8,400. A fine male portrait of the 
Antwerp period by Van Dyck brought more than double as 
much — £17,850-—and showed the buyer's good taste. A 
hitherto unknown Rembrandt portrait of an old man, dated 
1651 and very majestic, was sold for £16,380. Romney had 
yet another triumph, for his imposing study of Lady Hamilton 
as “ Cassandra” brought £8,925 ; it had belonged to Charles 
Greville, the lady's protector before she married Greville’s 
uncle. A graceful Hoppner portrait of two boys of the Brown- 
low family, whose collection was being dispersed, was sold tor 
£10,500. ‘Two historie portraits of Henry VII's sister Mary 
and her husband Charles Brandon—tiny panels, not in the 
best condition, attributed to Corneille de Lyon—brought 
£1,995, because such things are scarce and much desired by 
some collectors. 

It is of interest to note that the very beautiful Gains- 
borough portrait of the Hon. Edmund Nugent, illustrated in 


se 


the Spectator of Apvil 80th, was sold at Messrs. Puttick ang 
Simpson's, en May 2nd, for £15,250. The collection for whic) 
it is destined is fortunate, for as a Gainsborough of the Bath 
period it ranks very high in artistic quality and charm, and jt 
is in immaculate condition. While these lines are being printed 
the same firm are selling, on May 9th, a notable series of auto. 
graphs, including a half-sheet of notepaper with verses on both 
sides in the handwriting of Keats. ‘The ** Sonnet to Sleep,” 
dated June, 1820, is on one side ; on the other are two quiat. 
rains beginning :-— 
* Yes ! I shall live—the breath of Fame 
Will not be lost to me and mine 
Since—I may write my name 
Upon this spotless leaf of thine.” 


Keats wrote the verses in an album belonging to his friend, Sir 
John Bowring, well known to the literary folk of his day, 
Another page from the album contains verses signed by 
Charles and Mary Lamb. 

While fine pictures and rare books steadily advance in price, 
there can be no doubt that old silver is appreciating more 
rapidly than any other class of antiques. The American 
demand for old English, Dutch, and German silverware is 
insatiable, and American silver of the colonial period is fetching 
fabulous prices. Fashion, of course, has much to do with this, 
but it is a very profitable fashion for our country families, 
who have masses of old silver that they never use and do not 
care for—-such as the heavy dinner services that were the 
vogue in George the Third’s day, and that would annoy our 
modern domestics and puzzle our guests. Lord Brownlow’s 
collection, sold at Christie’s on March 13th, contained. for 
instance, a complete dinner service weighing 6,704 ounces 
120 dinner plates, 24 soup plates, 26 dishes and so on which 
fetched £5,530 and now, doubtless, graces some millionaire’s 
table in the Middle West. 

But the enlightened collector does not strive for these 
colossal piles of the precious metal. He prefers the finer and 
older examples of the silversmith’s craft. such as Mr. W. E. 
Hurcomb often has with pictures and furniture at his Picca 
dilly rooms, and such as have been seen at the recent loan 
exhibitions at Sir Philip Sassoon’s and Lord Howard de 
Walden’s houses. The silver-mounted wooden bow! known as 
a mazer, of fifteenth century date, which at Mr. Hurcomb’s 
last November fetched £10,000, was of course a very excep- 
tional piece such as even an expert rarely sees outside a 
museum. The Waterheach cup and ewer which Mr. Hurcom) 
sold for £2,000 is a beautiful object : the St. Michaels cup, a 
very old and rare chalice, is even more desirable and, if its sale 
is sanctioned, may well fetch, at the same rooms, a far higher 
price. English church plate of pre-Reformation date is 
virtually unprocurable, and Elizabethan and Stuart examples 
seldom occur, for the very good reason that they ought to be 
in the care of the parishes for which they were made. ‘This is 
the reason why collectors will pay £30 or £40, and sometimes 
much more, per ounce for ecclesiastical vessels of early date, 
and why, in default of these, they compete eagerly for bowls 
and cups and dishes, salt cellars, sugar casters and the like of 
the seventeenth and carly eighteenth century. The Restora- 
tion period saw much fine silver wrought in England. under 
French and Dutch influence. and the work of this age is justly 
coveted. The fashion for tea-drinking under Queen Anne gave 
new opportunities to the silversmith, in tea-kettles, milk-jugs 
and sugar-basins which are often exquisite and always com: 
mand high prices nowadays. 

At Christie's on May Day one had further proof of this 
passion for old silver in the sale of Mrs. R. H. Philipsons 
collection. Two small sweetmeat stands with the Pauncefote 
crest, dated 1655 and weighing twenty-six ounces, fetched 0 
less than £1,012. A very homely tankard and ewer, standing 
on three feet and bearing date 1665, fetched £938. small 
oval sweetmeat box, charmingly embossed and chased, with 
the date 1677, was sold for £754. ‘Those who saw these pretty 
trifles and who remembered what prices they would have 
commanded before the War perhaps a fifth or less — could 
not but be amazed at the bidding. And the pieces of the tea- 
drinking age were scarcely less precious. Three charming 
Queen Anne sugar-casters, octagonal in shape, one 9 inches 
and the other two 64 inches high, were sold for £640. -\ plain 
silver tea-kettle and stand of 1719 fetched £808. A very plain 
octagonal sugar-basin and cover of Queen Anne’s day, weighing 
16 ounces, brought £490. Such prices are extraordinary. but. 
though they may bring more family hoards into the market 
they will not abate the enthusiasm of the collector of old 
silver. The supply of fine pieces, after all, is limited, whili 
the demand is world-wide. Epvwarp G. Hawt. 








Answers to Questions on Italian Histor: 


1. Alaric, King of the Goths.——2. Nicholas Breakspear (Hat: 
rian LV).——3. a.p. 697.——4. A plan for the simultaneous assass’ 
nation of Lorenzo de Medici and his brother Giuliano.——5. Savo" 
arola.——-6. Pope Julius If.——7. Pavia (1525).——8. Masaniello 

9. Galileo.——10. Gian Gastone.——1I1. By Napoleon 
Austria. 12. Mazzini..—--13. September 20th, 1870. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
Securities and the Election 


Ricutiy or wrongly, it is assumed that, for good or for 
ill, the result of the General Election must have a con- 
siderable effect upon the course of public securities. 
In particular, it is maintained that should Labour obtain 
a victory over all other parties, or even if Liberals and 
Labour together should have a majority over the Con- 
servative, the effect upon securities would be unfavourable, 
and for that reason there is a tendency to restrict commit- 
ments in stocks pending the fateful issues on the 30th 
of this month. 

It is true, as I point out in another column, that 
certain factors have helped to maintain prices in many 
directions, but they would probably be much higher 
to-day but for the election uncertainties, for it Is a 
matter of common knowledge that many millions of 
money are temporarily placed on deposit with the 
banks or in short-term bills pending a clearer view of 
the domestic political situation. 


SomME APPREHENSIONS. 


I think, perhaps, therefore, it may be useful if I try 
and make clear some of the reasons why holders of 
securities, and more especially of what is known as 
high-class Home securities like British Government 
stocks and Home and Colonial Corporation issues, 
apprehend that the non-return of a Conservative Govern- 
ment might occasion a fall in stocks from their present 
level. In what follows it must not be supposed that 
I am necessarily endorsing all the points put forward, 
but because the idea is sometimes entertained that 
apprehensions by security holders of a Labour Govern- 
ment express nothing more than a kind of class dislike 
to a Labour rule, it may be well to express these 
apprehensions in more concrete form. 


No Zea For Economy. 

Unfortunately, no one of the three political parties 
is really displaying the cause of National Economy 
upon its banner, but roughly and, I think, fairly stated, 
the Conservative programme involves no pledges of 
enlarged expenditure for social or other purposes, while, 
on the other hand, the Liberal and Labour leaders avow 
publicly their intention to spend very large sums of 
money, the main difference between the two policies 
being that while Labour declares in advance its intention 
to impose increased direct taxation upon the well-to-do, 
the Liberals appear disposed to find most of the required 
sums through the process of borrowing. 

Irv tur ConserRvVATIVES WIN. 

Assuming, then, for the moment that each party 
adheres to its programme, the outlook would seem to 
be something as follows : If the Conservative Government 
were returned to power by a decisive majority, general 
fecling of satisfaction on the part of holders of securities 
would probably find expression through increased pur- 
chases, while the sums I have mentioned as being held 
in suspense would presumably be released and act as 
an impelling upward force to prices. The movement 
might be short-lived if the Conservative Party gave 
no signs of great economy, but, on the other hand, any 
other favourable factors operating such as the settlement 
of the Reparations question would probably find full 
expression in the security market. 


Ir Lapour Wrns. 


Assuming, on the other hand, that Labour came into 
ollice with suflicient strength to carry out its pro 
gramme, attention would probably be quickly directed to 
the possibility of a general rise in the cost of living, and 
lest I should be accused of employing this argument as a 
kind of election point, let me hasten to add that I do not 
think that this increased cost of living would for some 
time to come press upon the large mass of the wage- 
carning community as wages would probably be adjusted 
in accordance with the requirements of the situation. 


There is, however, so much in the financial cred of 
Labour tending directly towards inflation that the 
rentier class—that is the class relying largely upon 
income from investments—might well feel the necessity 
for seeking directions where the investment gave a higher 
yield. An individual dependent upon his income from 
investments has no power to expand that income in 
proportion to a rise in the cost of living other than by 
seeking securities giving a higher yield, and consequently 
the fears of a financial policy involving a rise in prices 
would probably inspire a selling movement in the better 
class of stocks. 
RENTIER Fears. 


Moreover, if to the other influences were added the 
fact of more severe direct taxation, a further impetus 
might be given to the downward movement (a) because 
of the bigger deduction of tax from the dividends ; (b) 
because of the general blow given to confidence ; and (c) 
because it would be feared that the policy, while 
conceivably creating a temporary activity in certain 
industries and an apparent increase in consuming power, 
would actually so encroach upon the general wealth fund 
of the country as to produce ultimate consequences of a 
serious nature. Moreover, if these apprehensions were 
fulfilled and British Government securities declined, the 
chances of national economy along the lines of a profitable 
debt conversion would be materially reduced. 


Co-OPERATION, 


Of course, it might be that ultimate salvation would 
come along the lines of wage carners and capitalists co- 
operating in the matter of cheaper production, thereby 
counteracting some of the ill effects upon prices of intfla- 
tion and tending gradually to increase our exports. 
Unfortunately, however, those are not the kind of doctrines 
proclaimed from election platforms where, on the con- 
trary, all parties vie with each other in promising that 
the new order of things shall bring a greater amount of 
happiness and comfort to the voters than the order which 
at the moment is passing, irrespective of the services 
rendered to the State. 


Ir THE Liperats Wi. 

Assuming for the moment the rather improbable 
event of a Liberal Administration, it will be scen 
that the mere prospect of very large loan operations 
competing with existing securities must be expected to 
have a somewhat injurious effect upon existing stocks, 
and inasmuch as interest has to be paid on such large 
loans, it is difficult to see how an increase in the national 
expenditure and a further advance in taxation could be 
avoided, while past experience has shown that in all 
matters pertaining to the handling of Exchequer moneys 
there is a great similarity between modern Libera! and 
Labour finance. I say “ modern” Liberal because the 
country does not forget that there was a time when sound 
finance was one of the strong points of Liberal policy. 


Srock Market Fears. 


Finally, of course, there is the possibility of the election 
resulting in something like a stalemate, with the Conser- 
vative Government returned to office, but with its power 
greatly crippled so as to make the task of legislation 4 
difficult one. In such a case the Stock Markets would 
also fear for the effect upon securities because it would 
be urged that the financial policy might be shaped 
too much with a view to pleasing the Opposition, 
while, in the second place, the prospect of the new Parlia- 
ment having a short life would create a feeling of 
uncertainty akin to that which now exists on the eve 
of the General Election of 1929. 


Artnur W.. Kippy. 


(For Financial Notes see page 760.) 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY 


EFFECTS OF REMOVAL OF RESTRICTIONS 


SIR ERIC GEDDES ON THE BRIGHTER 
OUTLOOK 





THE annual general meeting of the Dunlop Rubber Co., Ltd., was 
held on May 3rd, at the Hotel Cecil, W.C. | 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Eric Geddes, G.C.B., G.B.E. (the chairman) 
said in the course of his speech :—For a complete understanding | 
of the position and policy of the Company it is necessary that I | 
should explain to you briefly the situation of the automobile industry 
with which is indissolubly bound up the situation of the Tyre 
industry, our main business. 

The world, outside of the United States, produced 894,500 motor 
ears and trucks in 1928, while American Automobile production in 
that year was 4,600,000. The total registration of motor vehicles 
in the United States is 24,500,000 vehicles, or 80 per cent. of the 
total world registration. The United States export business is at a 
comparatively higher level. These figures of American Automobile 
development are very striking, and since what applies to Auto- 
mobiles applies to Tyres, no one considering our business as Tyre 
makers can do so adequately without fully realizing the great | 

| 
| 


influence of the American Automobile industry. An industrial 
undertaking such as ours, doing a world business such as we do, 
must have the closest regard to its American competitors’ actions 
and position. A very large proportion of the Dunlop Company's 
Tyre business is either exported from this country or is Overseas 
manufacture. Our world trading position is closely bound up, 
and is absolutely interdependent with the American Automobile 
Industry, and it is as well that this point should be clearly before 
the proprietors when they are considering the remainder of my 
speech, in which I deal with the abnormal situation which arose 
in 1928. 


ABOLITION OF RUBBER RESTRICTION. 


The abolition of restriction, on April 4th, 1928, with only seven 
months’ notice, took the industry throughout the world by surprise. 

The Tyre Industry is highly competitive, and particularly so for | 
large concerns doing a world business. Moreover, the business of 
the great companies is very largely interdependent, and in con- 
sidering the result of last year’s rubber situation in regard to our own 
concern, we are therefore entitled so far as the figures are available, | 
to compare our results with the results of those world competitors. 
We have been able to do this with the twelve largest American 
rubber companies. Comparing 1927 and 1928, the profits of those 
twelve companies have dropped by 96 per cent. In considering, | 
therefore, our own reduced profits, and comparing 1928 and previous | 
years, I submit with confidence that we compare favourably with | 
the industry as a whole. 
ment’s pronouncements and actions which we were justified in 
believing to be beyond doubt, as did our friends in the industry. | 
Had adequate notice been given in accordance with the unanimous 
request of the Rubber Industry (Producers, Manufacturers and 
Users), the greater part of this loss need never have been suffered. 
As things stand, the loss has been experienced by the Manufacturing 
and Planting side of the industry in common, and we would indeed 
be unreasonable if we expected to emerge unscathed from what I 
rightly described to you as a “‘ convulsion,” but a convulsion which 
Isaid I was sure we had “ the ability to weather.” 
PROFITS. 





Our policy was based upon the Govern- | 


EFFECT ON THE COMPANY'S 


Now as to the effect of the abolition of restriction on our Profit 
and Loss Account. We have transferred £1,500,000 from Reserve 
in the abnormal circumstances which I have explained. The 
actual reduction of profits, as nearly as we can arrive at it, is about 
£1,700,000, and I would like here to make it perfectly clear that*the 
only forward commitments and stocks of raw rubber carried over 
at the end of the year are below present market level. Our stock of 
manufactured articles brought forward on our usual conservative 
basis, was, broadly speaking, all sold in the first quarter of the year 
at fairly profitable prices. 

THE 

In my Speech to you last year, I said that the confidence of the 
Board in the future of the Company was demonstrated by the 
dividend which we recommended you to pay. I indicated that once 
we had passed through the anxiety and dislocation caused by the 
abolition of Restriction the future was bright. We are to-day, 
through that convulsion and anxiety, and I can confirm what I 
said then. Our position vis-a-vis our competitors has been well 
Maintained, which is evidenced by the fact that our sales for 1928 
show an increase on the previous year. Our factories everywhere 
are working at a higher efticiency than ever before. Our Plantations 
are producing rubber cheaper than they have ever produced it, the 
present f.o.b. cost being 5d. per Ib., far cheaper than it possibly 
could have been during the Restriction period. I have just returned 
from an exhaustive inspection of our ) seed and can assure you 
that they are in first-class order, excellently maintained and staffed, 
and taking the fullest advantage of scientific progress. I was 
delighted at what I saw and heard on my visit to this enormous 


FUTURE. 





; company. 








property, employing some 14,000 people, and even so supplying 
only a small proportion of our total requirements. Our Northern 
factories are working at an increasing profit, and we have consoli- 
dated the Dunlop interest throughout the world by acquiring the 
control of the Dunlop Far East and Canadian Companies, the 
territories of which were parted with by our predecessors 
years ago to our detriment. That investment is a 

one with great possibilities. 

EFFICIENCY AND QUALITY. 

Our Cotton Mills and Rim and Wheel Works operate profitably 
and are models of efficiency and economy. ; 

There is not the slightest doubt that our quality is higher than 
it has ever been, and the new ** Fort ” tyre with its great reserves of 
strength is winning favour everywhere. Equally there is not the 
slightest doubt that we have never had a , knit or more 
efficient organization in all branches or as fine a personnel as we 
have to-day. 

In these circumstances, and bearing in mind how abnornially 
our profits were adversely affected in 1928, he would be a pessimist 
indeed who took a gloomy view of the affairs of the Dunlop Rubber 
Company. 

The Accounts we are presenting to you are made up strictly upon 
our usual conservative basis, and no attempt has been made to 
influence the results shown either for better or for worse. The 
diminution of profit is consequent solely upon the Government's 
abolition of Restriction without adequate notice. 

THE Accounts. 

The accounts show a consolidated net result for the vear 192 
£2,859,000 (including the sum of £1,500,000 from Yeserve). as 
against £2,953,000 in 1927, these figures being before deducting 
debenture interest, but after providing for full depreciation in the 
accounts for all companies. Out of the net results a sum of 
£309,750 is absorbed in the payment of dividends on their Pre- 
ference shares by the Dunlop Cotton Mills, Ltd., Dunlop Planta- 
tions, Ltd., and Dunlop Rubber Company (India), Ltd.. and £375,000 


some 


remunerative 


’ 


closer 





in the payment of dividends on this company’s Preference shares. 
Debenture interest absorbs £412,237. The proposed dividend of 
20 per cent. on the Ordinary shares requires £1,549,000. The 


reserve account after the adoption of the last report aud accounts 
stood at £2,600,000. You will see that to-day this account stands 
at £3,029,000, after the £1,500,000 transferred. We, 
therefore, commence this year with reserves showing an increase 
of £429,000, and a carry-forward of £801,000 as against £578,000, 


has been 


an increase of £223,000. With these remarks I will turn to 
the balance -sheet and go through the figures in the usual 
way. teferring to the liabilities side, the issued capital has 
been increased by £967,000, which is represented by shares 


issued to the shareholders and to the Tyre Investment Trust 
in respect of the transfer of the assets of that company. In 
accordance with the trust deed First Mortgage Debenture 
stock to the value of £84,228 has been redeemed during the 
year. The item which appeared in the balance-sheet last year 
under the heading of Income stock no longer exists, since the whole 
amount has been redeemed. Sundry creditors and credit balances 
have increased by £143,000. This is due to many causes, but 
actually our creditors are lower than previously. On the assets 
side of the balance-sheet, freehold and leasehold land and buildings, 
plant. &c., have increased by £257,000, this being due to additional 


| buildings and equipment necessary to deal with the business of the 


Sundry debtors and debit balances have increased to a 
slight extent. The value of the stock of finished and unfinished 
materials shows a small decrease. This is mainly due to the fall 
in the value of raw material. Stocks generally are valued in accor- 
dance with our usual conservative practice, and have never been 
in a healthier condition. Investments and advances in total show 
an increase of £1,250,000. This in the main is due to the acquisition 
of the Dunlop Rubber Company (Far East), Ltd., and its subsidiary 
companies and of a majority interest in the Dunlop Tyre and Rubber 
Goods Company, Toronto. The increase in the amount invested 
in the estates is due to additional capital expenditure arising in 
connexion with extensions of planted areas. 
TRIBUTE TO SrTarrF. 

Let me here refer to the company’s personnel. Our interests are 
so widespread and our employees so numerous, that it is difficult 
to make particular reference to what we are doing in any one 
factory, but I am happy to say that our relations with the company’s 
employees all over the world are very good indeed, and that the 
employees as a whole are well satisfied with their employment and 
its conditions. I believe that the spirit of co-operation and mutual 
confidence which has been a very pleasant feature for years at 
our principal factory at Birmingham exists throughout the organiza- 
tion everywhere, and is increasing. 

INTERIM DIVIDENDS. 

We have had representations from many quarters urging us to 
pay Interim Dividends. We did not feel justified in doing so while 
we had hanging over our head the possible cataclysm of modifica- 
tions in the Rubber Restriction Scheme, and as I explained to you 
on a previous occasion, as long as that uncertainty lasted we could 
not see our way to paying Interim Dividends. 

Happily the Rubber Restriction Scheme, with its removal, has 
passed into history from which I devoutly hope it will never be re- 
surrected and, after very careful consideration, the Board has 
decided that it will pay Interim Dividends in the future, and that 
these will commence this year as soon as the Board has been able to 
satisfy itself as to the likely result of the half-year’s trading. This 
dividend must, however, in no way be taken as an indication of the 
trading results of the Company. fe 

The report was adopted and a resolution was passed authorizing 
the issue of 3,000,000 new Ordinary shares, 
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COMPANY MEETING. _ 


BRITISH BANK OF SOUTH AMERICA 











BRAZIL’S TRADE 





MR, R, J. HOSE AND NEED FOR CURRENCY 
STABILIZATION 





Tur sixty-sixth ordinary general meeting of the British Bank of 
South America, Ltd., was held on May 2nd, at the head office, 
117 Old Broad Street, E.C. 

Mr. R. J. Hose (the chairman), in the course of his speech, said : 

At our meeting last year I was able to point to signs of improve- 
ment in Brazilian affairs. However, the increased tone of optimism 
prevalent at the beginning of 1928 has been lessened by the subse- 
quent trend of events, although in this connexion it may perhaps be 
observed that Brazil has for s0 many years past experienced periods 
in which crisis has alternated with marked prosperity that the 
establishment of tranquil conditions—free from any extreme 
elements in either the political or industrial fields—may have 
created, by way of contrast, an exaggerated sense of depression. 

In any case, the position of the national finances has definitely 
improved, it having been officially announced that, following upon 
au succession of previous Budget deficits, the 1927 accounts showed 
a surplus of 30,851 paper contos, and that of this sum 25,000 paper 
contos was utilized in the incineration of inconvertible notes. 
Estimates for the 1928 financial year provided for a smal! surplus 
of revenue over expenditure, but the actual result has not yet been 
made known, while the Budget for 1929 also anticipates a sub- 
stantial excess of revenue. 

It must be emphasized that financial and commercial circles 
interested in Brazil would view with great satisfaction an early 
official staternent regarding the definite conversion of the milreis 
into the new monetary unit, the “ cruzeiro,” on the terms of the 
Monetary Reform Decree of December, 1926. 

Corree. 

Despite criticisms of the oflicial policy of control of shipments of 
Brazilian coffee, it must be remembered that, without the operations 
of the Coffee Institute, the industry would undoubtedly have been 
reduced to chaos. It is also well to point out that the defence 
scheme not only provides for limitation of shipments of coffee, but 
also for financial aid to planters and propaganda in furthering a 
larger consumption of the commodity. [t is, of course, impossible 
to predict the course of events, but, on the whole, it is believed in 
coffee circles in Brazil and elsewhere that that country will continue 
to supply about 65 per cent. of the world’s coffee requirements for 
some time to come, and that any increase in world production will 
be absorbed by an expansion in consumption. 

In view of the large commitments of Brazil in the way of interest 
and service of foreign indebtedness, the further shrinkage in the 
visible favourable balance of trade during 1928 is a disappointing 
factor. This mnovernent emphasizes my remarks on previous occa- 
sions on the necessity for Brazil to increase and diversify her com- 
modities for export rather than to be so paramountly dependent 
upon coffee. Such developments, however, depend upon increased 
transport facilities, and these in turn will require the inflow of fresh 
capital into the country, so that, in brief, the definite adoption of 
stabilized currency is the whole basis upon which Brazil's future 
prosperity appears to depend. 

Tur Past Year. 

From the general banking point of view there were no pronounced 
features last year. Money was somewhat tight throughout the 
period and has become very much more so quite recently, owing to 
the restriction of facilities by the Bank of Brazil. Here again, the 
conduct of future business upon normal lines rust be dependent 
upon the adoption of a consistent national monetary policy, coupled 
with currency stabilization. 

Tue Rio pe Janeiro Distrricr. 

In the Rio de Janeiro district the commercial situation has been 
difficult, and this has recently become accentuated by monetary 
developments. In Porto Alegre, Pernambuco, and Bahia com- 
mercial conditions have, on the whole, been fairly satisfactory. 
Vernambuco now possesses excellent port and harbour facilities, 
there being twelve large modern warchouses constructed on the 
quayside for cargo, and berthing space is available for Transatlantic 
liners. ‘The sugar industry in this district is of importance, seventy 
sugar mills now working in the State. It is believed that it would be 
to the advantage of British companies manufacturing sugar ma- 
chinery not only to appoint local reprosentatives but also to hire 
showrooms where models could be exhibited, in’ view of tho fact 
that foreign competitors are now entering this field. Prospects in 
the State of Pernambuco for the 1929-30 sugar and cotton crops 
ure stated to be very favourable. 

THe Montevivro Brancn. 

In continuance of our policy of consolidation the business of our 
Montevideo branch was transferred to the Anglo-South American 
Bank as from July Ist, 1928. This and the transfer of our London 
office business to them on January Ist, 1928, more than accounts 
for the reductions observable in the balance-sheet items, while, 
naturally, our profit and loss account also reflects these arrange- 
ments and those previously made in regard to Buenos Aires ; the 
slightly increased net profit of £100,718 enables us to recommend 
the payment of a final dividend for the twelve months of 10s. per 
share, thus maintaining the total distribution at 10 per cent. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





Financial Notes 


FavourRaBLe Factors. 
AuruouGci the approach of the Whitsuntide Holidays, to he 
followed almost immediately by the General Election, haye 
tended to restrict dealings in public securities during the past 
week, the tone had been fairly cheerful in most markets, 
This has been due in the first place to further substantial 
arrivals of gold to the Bank of England and in the second place, 
toa revival of hopes of a favourable outcome of the Reparations 
Conference*. Those who may have read my article last month 
upon the Reparations problem will have appreciated the 
importance which attached to the Conference ultimately 
reaching some kind of mutual agreement. It is in the hope 
that such agreement will be reached that some of the leading 
markets have retained their cheerfulness, notwithstanding 
the disturbing influences which always attend uncertainties 
with relation to the outcome of General Elections. — British 
Funds and kindred stocks have been firm throughout the week, 
while there has been a renewal of activity in some of the leading 
industrial descriptions. Nevertheless, it should be clearly 
understood that notwithstanding the gold influx, the monctary 
situation must remain obscure, and even unpromising, so 
long as Wall Street speculation continues to be active with 
high money rates in New York. 
* * 7 ~ 


BRAZILIAN AFFArRs. 

Until quite recently an unfavourable feature in the stock 
markets has been the dullness of Brazilian securities, which 
has been due to some anxiety with regard to the position of 
the Brazilian Exchange. Some few years ago the Brazilian 
Government with commendable courage established certain 
currency reforms designed to reduce redundant currency, and 
to stabilize the Exchange. A considerable measure of success 
attended their efforts, though it must be remembered that the 
very low level of 6d. was taken as the standard. Some weeks 
ago, however, the Exchange began to show a weakening ten- 
dency and that circumstance, combined with dislike in some 
quarters to the Coffee Valorization Schemes, occasioned a fairly 
general fall in the quotations of Brazilian bonds. Greater 
steadiness, however, was imparted to the Exchange and a 
partial recovery in Brazilian bonds followed on the reports 
that the Brazilian Government had secured sterling credits 
in this country to the amount of about £5,000,000, while at the 
same time reassuring reports of a reliable character were cur- 
rent as to the general position of Brazilian finances. In this 
respect, the position was very well summed up by Mr. R. J. 
Hose, the chairman of the Anglo-South American Bank and 
of the British Bank of South America, Limited at a recent 
meeting of shareholders of the latter institution. At this 
meeting Mr. Hose congratulated the Brazilian Government 
upon currency reforms achieved, and upon the general stability 
of the Brazilian Exchange. He was by no means hypercritical 
with regard to Coffee Valorization, recognizing and pointing 
out the importance of coffee to Brazil and the importance, 
moreover, of maintaining stable prices for the communodity. 
At the same time, and reading between the lines, it was clear 
that Mr. Hose was at great pains to emphasize the desirability 
of Brazil not centring too completely upon one commodity 
coffee — but of developing her many resources. And this view 
is undoubtedly supported by the figures of Brazilian trade 
which shows that there is great room for expansion in the 
general volume of exports. 

* * * * 
Tut DUNLOP Merring, 

There were three points which gave special interest to the 
recent meeting of the Dunlop Rubber Company. There wa’ 
first the interest which always attached to the statements o! 
the Chairman, Sir Eric Geddes, with regard to the position of 
this very important undertaking, there was, secondly, the interest 
which had been felt as to any statements about future capital 
requirements, while in the third place, the market was anxious 
to learn Sir Eric’s views with regard to the general rubber 
outlook. As regards the first of these points, it was indicative 
of the assured financial position to which the company has 
attained that the Chairman was able to announce that the 
directors had come to the decision to pay interim dividends 
in the future. These are to commence as soon as the Board 
has been able to satisfy itself as to the probable results of the 
half-year’s trading. It is true that Sir Eric added the caution- 
ary intimations that the interim dividend should not be taken 
as an indication of the trading results of the company for the 
entire year, but all the same it is always a sign of strength when 
a concern of the standing of the Dunlop Company feels that it 
is justified in making interim distributions. The past year 
was, of course, a diflicult one owing to the sudden removal of 
rubber restriction and the directors have transferred £1,500,000 


—————_— 





* Since this note was written the Reparations crisis has been 
accentuated by proposals detrimental to the just claims of this 
country. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


HARLAND AND WOLFF 





COMPANY’S SHIPBUILDING 
ENGINEERING WORK 


AND 


IMPROVED RESULTS 


ANNUAL WAGE BILL OVER £6,000,000 


‘T ON THE 


LORD KYLS/ 





OUTLOOK 


Tue forty-fourth annual meeting of Harland and Wolff, Limited, 
was held 7th inst. at tho London office of the company, La Cockspur 
Street, London, S.W. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Kylsant, G.C.M.G. (the chairman), presided 
The secretary (Mr. John Philp) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the nuditors, 
The Chairman said :—My Lord, ladie 
firm of Harland and Wollt was established in Belfast three quarter 
of a century built up and extended 
so that it has long been universally recognized as one of the greatest 
if not the greatest, shipbuilding and 
in the world, 
In IRSS the 
and this is the forts 


and gentlemen, The 
ago, and has been gradually 


engineering establishment 


business w Incorporated a“ a limited COMPANY, 


fourth annual meeting 
ACCOUNT 
When addressing 
that the results for 
of the previous year 


twelve month 
1928 would 
The account 


you ago T ventured to predict 
some improvement over those 
for the past year, which have 
been in your hands for show that this forecast has been 
fulfilled. After paying the dividend on the first preference shares 
and providing for wear and tear of the plant and machinery, there 
is a credit balance of L1LOT,558, which we to carry forward 
The reserve remains at the substantial figure of £1,.000,000 
In view of the fact that the shipl Ulding and engineerimgy madust re 

are passing through difficult times and that it is still hard to procure 
orders which leave a rea win of profit, LE think the results 
for 1028 considered as not 


show 


some time, 


Propose 


sonable mur 


can be unsatisfactory, although mo 


dividend has been carned om o {6,000,000 of the companys 
capital. 

As mentioned in the report, no dividend was received from: the 
company assocnited steel and coal undertakings in Seothand 
namely, Messrs. David Colville and Son Limited, and Messrs 
Archibald tu ell, Limited As 3 well known the position a) 
regard to the stecl and coal iicustre of this country continue 
to be abnormal 

Taking a survey of the position of our company as a whole, and 


bearing ino mind the exceptionally severe and prolonged dopre S101 


in shipbuilding and allied industries, we may look back on thi 
recent difficult year with reasonable satisfaction, and, considering 
the volume of work we have in hand, we may face the future with 


a moderate degree of confidence. provided the tendens y toward 
improvernent is not checked bb the 
beyond the economic capacity of the industry to 
is at least this to be said regarding the trying year that followed 
the post-War boom — namely, that we taken the fullest advan 
tage of the opportunity to reorganize and modernize our establish 


Jeaboconas 
afford. There 


demands on part of 


Haye 


ments so as to equip them for undertaking every kind of work 
with the maximum of bigh quality and efficeney at the minimum 
of cost. 
Ovurrur OF SHIPYARDS AND ENGINE Works. 
Throughout the year 1928 our shipyards and engine works at 
Belfast and at Glasgow had a considerable quantity of work in 


hand, and, as you will observe from the report, the company’s 
output in respect both of gross tonnage and horse-power was higher 
than for 1927. Inthe British shipbuilding returns for 1928, Harland 
and Wolff (apart from its associated companies) heads the list as 
regards the number of vessels, and is 
gross tonnage and 1.H.P. of engine 

A considerable proportion of our work consisted of the construction 
of the highest class of passenger and cargo vessel, which is the typ 
of work for which our establishments are more especially equipped, 
During 1928, competition in the shipbuilding industry continued 
to be very keen and prices remained low. Costs have been cut 
down to a minimum, and it is hardly likely that they ean go much 
lower, Competition among British shipbuilders has been inten- 
sified by the fact that several great firms which formerly were 
largely occupied with Government work in the form of naval 
construction have turned their to securing orders for 
merchant ships, owing to the reduction in orders from the Admiralty ° 
Undoubtedly some of the contracts placed with shipbuilders have 
been due to a desire on the part of some shipowners to tako advantage 
of the low prices ruling, as during recent years shipbuilders have 
had to make many sacrifices to maintain their organization intact 
and to keop their workmen employed. In our own case, with an 
annual output during the past five years of, roughly, 130,000 tons 
in Our main works and associated vards, we havo made a large 
Contribution to the shipbuilding output of the country (roughly, 
one-tenth), in addition to the extensive repair and overhaul work 
Carried out in our repair establishments on the Thames, and at 
Liverpool and Southampton, 
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[ am vlad to be able to tell vou that. with t | 

Greenock shipyard, which is termporarily closed, our establishiuer 
at Belfast and on the Clyde have been and are fairly well occu) 
with work. Our programme is of a varied nature, all es 3 
types of vessels and machinery being within our con pa Wha 
engaged largely on motor vessels, we have also carried out inipor 
steam installations, including the high pressure turbine machinery 
for the mail steamer * Statendam, of the Holland-America Line, 
and also for a Canadian Pacifie lines Qur output of motor machi 
ery included large engines for both p enger and cat ‘ al 

I think it is generally recognized that we hia tt La leaci 
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Whatever view are held a to } 
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spent a very considerable 
when shipbuilding mal, to reopen 
and develop still further. During 1928 there we 
labour troubles to add to our existing burdens of hivh t 
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work 
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towards assisting to revive and stimulate 
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vear to close Greenock, on 
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possible, become more nol 


ne CTrIous 
ination, A« 


onerous inp themselve Peace and harmony 


are essential if we are to cope with the problems with which we are 
faced in industry to-day. It is, therefore, regrettable that ow 
joimers should have left work, but L hope that wiser counsels will 


soon prevail, and that they will revert to tho reasonable attitude 
of friendly co-operation that has «lin the past 

After the period of War-time inflation the shipbuilding industry 
was one of the first to feel the effects of the inevitable depression, 
and I think it can claim to have been among tho first to recognize 
the changed position and to take the steps necessary to deal with 
it During the difficult and trying years through which we have 
been passing, our primary object and endeavour has been to keep 
the firm’s great organization together and to provide the maximum 
employment for our men, who have won such a deservedly 
reputation for the reliability and first-class character otf 
workmanship. In view of the good relations that existed 
throughout the difficult times to which L have are all 
the more anxious that the industry should not experience a setback 
and that employers and employed shall continue to pull togethe: 
in the interests of British trade. If this course is pursued [ believe 
wo can look forward hopefully to a gradual further improvement 
in shipbuilding, in which the workers will naturally 
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high 
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referred, we 


participate, 
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COMPANY MEETING. 
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(1928) 





A RECORD YEAR 





SIR WILLIAM BERRY’S REVIEW OF 
PROGRESS 





Tur first annual general meeting of the Financial Times (1928), Ltd., 
was held on Friday at the oflices of the company, 72 Coleman Street, 
E.C., Sir William Berry (chairman of the company) presiding. 

Mr. H. A. Randall, F.C.L.S. (director and secretary ), having read 
the notice convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said in the course of his speech : 

I am sure you will agree with me that the report which you have 
received is a very satisfactory one in all respects, and a promising 
augury for the future of the company. The profit which has been 
earned, £191,000—and IT would draw your special attention to the 
fact that this figure is arrived at after making provision for income 
taxis a record one in the history of The Financial Times. 

SPECIAL SUPPLEMENTS. 

From time to time we have published—not altogether with an 
eye to profit—important supplements bearing on the trade and 
financial efforts of foreign countries, and the warm greeting which 
has been given to these supploments by Ministers of State, bankers, 
and business men generally, has demonstrated the value of the work 
which The Financial Times has done in the way of promoting 
better international understandings on financial questions. 

Reference should also be made to our yearly International 
Banking Supplement, which is printed in a number of languages, and 
is keenly read in every financial and commercial centre throughout 
the whole of the world. It is interesting to note that a large number 
of educational institutes apply regularly for copies of these 
supplements for the use ef their students. 

In the financial affairs of the Empire The Financial Times has 
also sought to play its part. To mention one of our most recent 
efforts, we have during the past year, by means of special travelling 
and resident correspondents, done much to promote a_ better 
knowledge in this country of the commercial undertakings of 
Canada. In addition to this we have published a number of 
supplements dealing specially with Canadian matters, and the 
many letters of appreciation and thanks which we have received 
from political leaders and prominent men of affairs in that country 
show that this work is having its desired effect. 

We have devoted considerable attention also to Australia, to 
South Africa, and to other parts of the Empire, and in general the 
aim of The Financial Times is to act as a medium of expression 
in this country of authoritative views and opinions on all matters 
relating to the finance and commerce of the whole of the Empire. 


FINANCIAL INQUIRIES. 

IT drew your attention at the statutory meeting to the fact that the 
newspaper press of to-day is devoting an increasing amount of 
attention to financial matters, and that many papers are making 
a special feature of hints to investors. Tt would, of course, be per- 
fectly casy for The Financial Times, with its unrivalled resources in 
the way of staff and experience, to outbid any of these efforts ; 
but those who conduct this paper know that finance, like everything 
else, has its ups and downs, and that while it is fairly easy to “ tip” 
on a rising market, there is also invariably a time of reckoning to 
come. We have on The Financial Times what is probably the 
largest staff of experienced financial journalists in the whole of the 
world. This staff covers every one of the various markets, and, 
dealing as it does with nothing but finance, its combined experience 
is unrivalled and unique, 

Members of the investing public who avail themselves of these 
facilities—and they do so to an enormous and increasing number 
every year—will realize that although they are not always advised 
with as much optimism as prevails in other quarters, they are 
usually safe from those regrets which come so frequently from over- 
confident speculation, At a rough estimate, the number of queries 
from investors answered by our experts last year was in the neigh- 
bourhood of 60,000, a figure which will give you some idea not only 
of the degree to which our advice is sought by the investing public, 
but also of the huge ammount of work involved in dealing with these 
questions. 
Prestige or “THe Financiat Times.” 

Satisfactory as is the report before you, it would have been quite 
easy for the profits of The Financial i'imes to have been still greater 
if your directors had pursued the policy of making the most money 
possible without regard to the reputation of the paper and its future 
standing ; but we realize that the conduct of what is admittedly the 
leading financial paper of the whole world carries with it a serious 
responsibility, and that the more we study that responsibility the 
more certain will be the continued suecess and prestige of The 
Financial Times. Ju this connexion £ would like to pay high tribute 
to the work of Mr. R. J. Barrett, the managing editor. Mr. Barrett, 
has now had a very long experience of City affairs, and has oecupicd 


his position as managing editor of The Financial Times for over nine | 


years. Tam sure Lam echoing the opinion not only of his feilow- 
directors, but of the City of London as a whole, when T say that he 
has filled it with a distinetion and ability of quite on outstanding 











character. It is not too much to say that the thanks of the com 


mercial and investing public are due to Mr. Barrett for the care }y 
has exercised in his control of the great influence possessed by this 
paper. 


May I also allude to the work of Mr. H. A. Randall, who combines 
the offices of secretary and director ? Mr. Randall! has been assovi. 
ated with the paper for thirty-six years, and is the oldest member of 
the staff, although there are several others who are not far behind 
him in length of service. No one is more zealous than Mr. Randall 
in his work and regard for The Financial Times. 

Coming now to the report before you, you will see that after 
deduction of the interest paid to the vendors of £7,000, of the interest 
paid on calls in advance of £918, and the Preference dividend to the 
end of December, we have a balance of £134,779. The recom. 


mendation of your directors is that £81,964, being the total arnount 
of the preliminary expenses, shall be placed to general reserve, and 
that a carry-forward be established of £22,815—in all a reservation 
of over £104,000. They recommend that a dividend of 7$ per cent., 
less tax, absorbing £30,000, should be declared to-day in respect of 


the profits for 1928. 


FInanciaL Pouicy. 

The earnings, as you may have observed, are equal to 27 per cent., 
free of tax, on the Ordinary capital of the company, and naturally 
it would have been quite easy, and perhaps proper, for the directors 
to have recommended a considerably higher dividend. Our liquid 
position of close on £200,000 in cash and loans at call, exclusive of 
realizable investments, would also have permitted of this course; 
but your directors felt that the future of the company would be much 
better served by making the large reservations we have done, and 
distributing only a comparatively small dividend for the first year 
At the same time, as the report indicates, our trading for the first 
four months of the current period has been of a very satisfact ry 


character, and we decided, therefore, that we would anticipate the 
ordinary date of an interim dividend, and declare immediately a 
dividend on account of 1929 of 7§ per cent., less tax. I am sure this 
decision will meet with your approval. 

Examining the balance-sheet itself, you will see that on the one 
side we have sundry creditors and accrued liabilities amounting to 
£143,000 ; and on the other side of the account we have sundry 
debtors amounting to £136,000, and a further £180,000 in cash and 


loans at call. 
Sr. CLEMENTS Press. 


The item of plant, machinery, &¢., standing at £288,000, repre. 
sents in the main our printing works, trading under the name of the 
St. Clements Press, Ltd. At these works we employ something like 
1,100 people, and have there one of the largest and most up-to-date 
printing plants to be found in London. It is a plant which is prob- 
ably unique in this respect—that its doors are open and work is 
proceeding for all the twenty-four hours of each day in the week. 
It has a very large turnover in the way of commercial and City 
work, and also produces for outside customers many newspapers and 
periodicals. For many years it has been under the control of Mr 
George Eaton Hart, a director of this company, who has been one of 
the pioneers of modern printing, and whose work at the St. Clements 
Press places him in the front rank of controllers of modern printing 


plants. IT might add that your company derives from its printing 
end a substantial and increasing share of its profits. During the veat 
we have begun, and nearly completed, a large addition to the 
premises of our printing works and have also installed a great deal 
of new plant. 

Larcer VoLtumMe oF ApbVERTISING. 

You will be interested to know that during 1928 626 prospectu 
occupying space to the extent of 1,188 columns, appeared in The 
Financial Times. During the same period we carried the reports 
of the annual and other meetings of 1,927 companies, occupying 
2,055 columns of space. T would add to this by saying that practi- 
cally every prospectus which has appealed to the public for subserip- 
tion during the year, and with very few exceptions those prospectuses 
printed for public information only, appeared in The Financial 
Times. Both in the number of prospectuses and meetings and also 
in the amount of space occupied by them The Financial Times is 
substantially ahead of any other newspaper of any kind in this 
country. 

Trade advertising has also shown a@ considerable increase, being 
30 per cent. in advance of that for the preceding period. More and 
more advertisers are realizing that The Financial Times, possessing, 
as it does, probably the most wealthy clientele of any newspaper in 
the country, offers an excellent advertising medium for hiv! -class 
goods. 

From what I have said you will have realized something of the 
position which The Financial Times occupies in the world of finance 
to-day, and the way in which we rogard its future. The report 
before you indicates that, with careful regard for its responsibility 





and reputation, we have been able to achieve financial results of a 
satisfactory character, and T am convinced that so long The 
Financial Times is conducted in this way we shall continue to earn 
satisfactory dividends for its shareholders. 

I have now much pleasure in moving the adoption of the report 


and accounts before you. 

Sir J. Gomer Berry (deputy-chairman) seconded the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. 

Mr. R. J. Barrett (mmanaging editor) proposed the re-election 
directors of Sir William Berry and Mr. G. Eaton Hart. 

Mr. William Graham seconded the resolution, which wa 
unanimously. 

The auditors, Messrs. Price Waterhouse and Co. 
Arthur J. Davis and Co., were reappointed 
A vote of thanks to the Chairman and directors concluded the 
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fom the Reserve, the profits of the company having been 
reduced by about £1,700,000. The period, however, was a 
wholly exceptional one, and Sir Erie was able to report a 
thoroughly satisfactory position at the moment, and was able 
to speak with some confidence with regard to the outlook. As 
regards the new capital proposals, the shareholders passed a 
resolution authorizing the directors to issue 3,000,000 new 
Ordinary shares, but the Chairman explained that no general 
jssue Of capital was actually imminent. With regard to the 
sudden cancellation of rubber restriction last July, Sir Eric 
expressed the great loss which it meant to their companys 
during the year. Nevertheless, he also expressed the view 
that the industry had passed successfully through the anxiety 
and dislocation caused by this abolition of restriction, and 
that the future was bright. 


* * * * 


A Recorp 
Special interest attached to the recent meeting of share- 
holders of the Financial Times (1928), Ltd., as it constituted 
the first annual meeting of the new company formed in 
January of last year. Sir William Berry was able to present a 
most satisfactory report to the shareholders, showing a profit 
of £191,600 had been earned, the figure being reached after 
making provision for income tax. In fact the profits constituted 
a record in the history of the paper. As Chairman of the 
company, it was natural that Sir William should speak warmly 
of the popularity of the paper and its many strong features, 
but the tribute was well merited and will be endorsed by very 
many readers, 


YEAR, 


* Bd * he 


tovVAL EXCHANGE, 


The vitality of the Royal Exchange Assurance seems to 
increase rather than diminish with the passing of years. 
The fact that the recent meeting constituted the 209th Annual 
General Court impresses the imagination with regard to the 
long period over which this great company has exercised 
its useful and suecessful activities. At the recent General 
Court. the Governor. Mr. Vivian Hugh Smith. reported 
continued progress in the Life business, the net) insurances 
completed during the vear increasing by £270,000 to £2,496,000, 
while the interest carned on the Life Fund stood at the satis- 
factory figure of £5 13s. 11d. per cent. as against £5 13s. 8d. 
per cent, in the previous year. The Governor stated that the 
quinquennial valuation of the Life Fund would take place 
at the end of 1930, and that at the present time there is every 
indication that the bonus distribution would be a satisfactory 
one. With regard to the Fire Department. there has been a 
transfer from that Department of £150,600 with ao small 
increase in the net Premium Income. There was also a slight 
further increase in the Premium Income in the Accident Depart- 
ment. In the Marine Department the Premium Income was 
reduced by about £67,000, while the Fund stands at about 
£740,000, or over 125 per cent. of the Premium Income shown 
inthe accounts. The Governor was careful to explain that the 
fall which has taken place in the Fund from £918,264 to 
£745.000 does not mean that the Corporation has made a loss 
of £173,000 on the Account. It has merely paid away money 


reserved for the purpose for which it has been used. and 
Mr. Smith expressed the belicf that the present figure of 


£745.000 would be suflicient to run off all the risks of the Marine 
Department on business brought into the account to the end 
of the vear. The Company has declared a further dividend of 
17 per cent., making 27 per cent. for the year, 

* * * 
MINING 


This Corporation experienced a good year in 1928, the 
realized profits being £194,131 against £145,514 in the previous 
year, The company has written off Investments £90,470, 
and after paying the dividend absorbing £59,140, the sum of 
£64,952 has been carried to the balance sheet as against £65,365 
a year ago. The Chairman, Mr. Herbert Guedalla, stated 
that the Corporation’s largest investment was expressed in 
its interest in the Roumanian oil company called the Societate 
“Sospiro” which held oil rights over about 50,000 
situate in the midst of the Roumanian oil fields. Concerning 
this property, the Chairman spoke with considerable hopeful- 
tess, and also stated that a distinct improvement had taken 
place during the year with regard to the Amalgamated Oil 
Lands of Roumania, Lid. The company has also important 
ining interests in Mexico and Venezuela, 

* * x of 


NATIONAT CORPORATION, 


acres 


LONDON AND LANCASHIRE. 


At the recent ordinary general mecting of the London and 
Lancashire Insurance Co., the Governor, Mr. F. W. Pascoe 
Rutter, stated that the year 1928 had proved to be one of 
the hest years experienced by the company, approaching, 
Indeed, fairly close to the historic years of 1919 and 1920, 
Fire Premiums had shown little change, but the profit: was 
lightly less. The Accident Department, however, showed 

(Continued on page 764.) 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


HOME AND FOREIGN COMPETITION 


MR. HOWARD LEVIS’S REVIEW 
MANUFACTURING FACILITIES IN 
AUSTRALIA 





THe twenty-ninth annual general meeting of Associated Electrical 
Industries, Ltd., was held on the 7th inst., at Bush Hou Aldwyeh 
W.c. 

Mr. Howard C. Levis (Chairmai in moving the adoption of the 
report and accounts, said that at the last ordinary general meetings 
of this company and the British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd., if 
was stated that negotiations between the two had reached a stage 


where they could look forward with confidence to close co-operation 
which should lead to eliminating unnecessary duplicati of effort 
and expenditure, and to effecting economies gen rally in various 
directions, such as research, engineering ck velopine nt, manutactur- 
ing processes, and the purchase of material Reference was also 
made to similar negotiations with the Medison Swan klect (‘o., Ltd, 
and Ferguson Pailin, Ltd. 

Since those meetings the plar shad been brought to a si <ful 
conclusion, and while it would of necessity take time to realize fully 
the expected economies, the important fundamental steps had 
been taken. Several plans were considered, and that which war 

| finally adopted involved the use of this company as the holding 
company, as the east <t plan to put into effect and with a moimimiuimn 
of expense. 

Following the uccessftul completion of the tiation sith 
the various interests, a circular was issued on Nove r ‘hh to 
the shareholders of this company setti forth the ! ol 
the arrangement. 

It was not necessary, the chairman added, for hin to oe the 
various activities of the companies now brought int ich close 
co-operation, as they were well known, but it might be of interest 

| tostate that toyvether they ¢ mplov d nearly 30,000 | | in| nid 
and also possessed manutacturmg facilities i \ ria 

With the exception of the output of the Australian si red 
of an insignificant number of specialized artich for i the 
demand in this country had net as yet justified manufacturing 
here, all the products sold ly the roup wel it present nd 
would continue to be. entirely manufactured in ¢ I 

krreev oF SEVERE ( I F 

After reviewing the aceounts tl Chairman wernt {O sa haat 
the situation as regarded ompetition both a how and in thiernet 
abroad had become more severe even than indicated at the eral 
mecting a vear ago. The large orders placed by tl Central 
Electricity Board in connexion with the Grid heme liad oi 
doubtedly increased the volume of business offering and tl rou 
had had a tau share of these but thus work had hac t} fteat 1 
attracting the efforts of such a large number of competitors that th 
pric levels had fallen as the result It was a matter for regret that 
the facilities available for the manufacture of electrical apparatus u 
this country continued to extend at a greater rate than the mercasin 
demand, with the inevitable result of fiercer eompetition and a 
lower level of price. These enlarged faeilities also resuited in 
increased competition in the foreign markets with resulting lowe: 
levels of prices there, created in many cases by competition between 
English firms, This all pointed to the advisability of every ctfort 
being made by those in control of the industry u KMngland to secure 
co-operative arrangements which would tend to produce an ad yuaarte 
return for the investment of money and brains in tl lust 

Company's Recorbp Ouret 

The results of the vear under review were satisiactory consi 
the circumstances, but the profits were not adequat havin oon 
mind the efforts put forth, the quality ot the produ I, and the 
servico rendered to therm customers, 

With regard to volume of business, the report now ibinitted 
covered the work of Metropolitan- Vickers Klectrical Co.. Ltd., 
as it stood before the fusion, and it was satisfactory to note that 
during the vear the intake of business increased approximately 
16 per cent. im money value, representing in actual volume of 
material a still greater increase, while the output nstituted a 
record in the history of the compa 

As regarded the Group as a whole, during the first four tmioutl 
of the present veat the volume of bustin had inereased relative ta 
the corresponding period of 1428, inl there was indication 
from the business offering, that the volume should he well 
maintained during the vear. Price however, still tended ta be 
on # lower basis. 

Phe report and accounts wers unanimously adoy a 
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an increase in the premiums, while the profit was £119,549 
against £102,404. Moreover, a striking feature was the good 
sain from the Marine Department which produced the 
highest amount of profit since the War. There was an increase 
in the business of £93,490, while the profit was £145,302 
against £96,507. The total Premiums for the vear, excluding 
Life business, were £7,360,522, or an increase of £177,928, 
and the realized net profit was £670,470, or 9.11 per cent. 
against £628,111, or 8.75 per cent. The directors have increased 
the dividend by another Is. per share. 
A. W. K. 
(fer Company Meeting Reports see pages 759, 760, 761, 762, 
763 and 764.) 


COMPANY MEETINGS. 


ANGLO-ORIENTAL MINING 
CORPORATION 


MR. JOHN HOWESON ON TIN PROSPECTS 











Tue first annual general meeting of Anglo-Oriental Mining Cor- 
poration, Ltd., was held on Wednesday at Winchester House, Old 
Broad Street, E.C. 

Mr. John Howeson (the chairman) said that the first year of 
the Corporation’s history had been a difficult period for tin pro- 
ducers, but a year of the greatest importance to everybody con- 
cerned with the non-ferrous metal industries. On all sides there 
had been a movement towards rationalization co-operation of 
producers among themselves, between producer and consumer, 
and even between industry and industry. Copper by means of a 
strongly organized cartel had all but dominated its own market ; 
lead had made sensible progress in that direction ; zine had evolved 
one of the most efficient and desirable forms of co-operation in the 
metal industry ; and tin, which had started the year some distance 
behind with co-operation, had made great strides. 

Co-operation was not a panacea for all their ills, because the 
mining industry, possibly most of all industries, needed technical 
skill, financial adequacy and modernized equipment, and it was 
for that reason, reinforced by the constantly decreasing values 
of the unworked deposits, that tin producers the world over had 
been increasingly turning their attention towards the advantages 
to be obtained by the application of scientific knowledge, in the 
vanguard of which movement shareholders would agree their 
Corporation had been prominent. The tin mining industry was 
now substantially re-cquipped, better organized, better adminis- 
tered and infinitely better able to face the future than ever before ; 
it was in a state in which co-operative action was possible, and 
when that was effected there would be no more over-stimulus of 
production, no more reaction, but an efficient and orderly 
progress, 

Dealing with the accounts, the chairman said that the revenue 
of the company had amounted to a total sum of £235,086, and as 
by far the greater part had been derived from dividends paid less 
tax, the gross revenue was actually a much larger sum. As to 
dividends received, a number of their investments had not yet 
reached the dividend-carning stage, and they might look forward 
to better average returns in the future. 


As to the present position of the supply and consumption of | 


metallic tin, and the probable course of events in the future of 
the industry, every indication pointed to a mutual understanding 
being reached among producers which, he could not doubt, presaged 
the rationalization of the industry and the beginning of stability 
to the permanent benefit of all concerned therein. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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depression is proving a slower process than many of us had antici- 
pated, there has nevertheless been some progress, and undoubté “dy 
many valuable lessons have been learned, so that [ believe we shall 
profit in future by the changes and improved methods that have 
been introduced during the difficult times with which we have been 
contending. I have confidence in the ultimate full recovery of 
British shipbuilding, because it has shown the capacity to put its 
house in order, and the other conditions necessary to improvement 
will follow from natural causes. We ourselves are doing everything 
calculated to meet modern requirements. 

Fortunately our works are admirably situated in the best localities 
in the kingdom, while, thanks to the wisdom and foresight of the 
late Viscount Pirrie, they are replete with the latest and best equip: 
ment, which has been constantly modernized ; our experience in 
every phase of shipbuilding and engineering is unrivalled: and, 
given a fair market, with improving trade and freedom from labour 
troubles, we should make steady progress towards renewed 
prosperity. 

I beg to move : That the re port and accounts to December 3ist. 
1928, be approved and adopted. 

The resolution was scconded by Mr. J 
unanimously. 

The Cheirman then moved the re-election of Mr. J. W. Kempster, 
the retiring director, which was seconded by the Viscountess Pirric 
and voanitnously approved, 

Tle avditors (Messrs. Price, Waterhouse and Co.) were re- 
appointodton the motion of Mv. D.£. Conradi, seconded by Mr. Joseph 
P. Barthe 

The oy ting then terminated. 


W. Kermnpster, and carried 
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THE COMPANY'S NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
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PRESIDING at the annual meeting of the Calcutta Electriv ipply 
C orporation, Limited on Wednesday, Lord Meston began his speech by 
paying a tribute to the memory of the two members of the boar 1 who 
had died early this year—-Major-General Mahon and Mr. P. V. Luke 
Their places have been taken by Sir James Donald and Mr. ©. G 
Cooding. 
Continuing, he explained that the increased sale of curre 
(148 million units in 1928 against 129 millions in 1927) had tore 
than balanced the loss of revenue from the reduction of the doresti 
charge to three annas a unit. The divisible profits were £261,000 
against £240,000 in the previous year, and the same dividend of 
12 per cent. on the ordinary shares was proposed. With again a 
bonus of 4d. per share. At the same time an arnount equivalent 
to this bonus, £22,500, was kept in reserve for distribution to the 
consumers by way of rebate or discount under a scherne which is 
now being worked out. This was in accordance with a policy oi 
allowing the company’s customers to participate with the share- 
holders im any surplus of profits after payment of a 12 per cent 
dividend on the ordinary shares. The large power users would be 
benefited by a reduction of about 10 per cent. on the kilowatt 


| charges in “ Standard Rate A” and a seven years’ contract had 


| been made with the Municipality, on favourable terms, tor the 





lighting of streets and public buildings. 


Among several other developments now in progress, the coropany 
had obtained a licence for supply to the Serampore Municipality, 
thirteen miles north of Howrah. and had constructed a ring main 
extension which began to carry enrrent on April 20th. The vea 
had been free from labour troubles and relations with the Colcutta 


public remained cordial. ; 2 

In order to be prepared for further advance the shareholders 
were asked to authorize the increase of the share capital tron 
£3,.000,000 to £4,000,000, the additional amount to be raise t as 
and when required, in either preference or ordinary share 
immediate issue was conterplated, 

The report and accounts were adopted and the proposed u 
of capital was agreed to. 


EARN BY YOUR PEN! 


Successful authorship is not « matter of “ Inspiration,”’ or « 

education, but simply of technique fd Sng good subjects, dev 

ing style, suiting style to subject, properly marketing the » 
etc. These things 
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from the uniqne Home Stu curses in JOURNALISM, 
GENERAL AUTHORSHIP, ARTICLE & STORY WRITING. 
Each pupil receives the really 


PERSONAL TUITION 


which has enabled hundreds who began as mere tyros to 1 
good incomes in spare time (recent earnings being £22, 4 


£54 « month); and is 
ENDORSED BY LEADING EDITORS. 


' White for Free ‘‘ Booklet S.2"° and Specimen Lessons, also ur 
Guarantee of Success. If you send uw short MS. the principal will 
gladly give a frank opinion of your chances of r 

LONDON COLLEGE OF AUTHORSHIP (Dept. S.2), 

37 Albemarle Street, London, W. 1. 
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sticcess as uw writ 








WITH PROFIT 
ASSURANCE 


NON enews RATES 


Full particular Td 


The Scottish Provident Institution 


for Mutual Life Assurance 


HEAD OFFICE: 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 


London: 3 Lombard Street, E.C.3; 56 2 eaneney Lane, W.C. 2; 
17 Pail Mall, S.W.1, 


FUNDS £20,700,000 
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